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TRANSLATED    INTO    ENGLISH    FROM   THe'  TEXT 

OF    E.    A    SONNENSCHEIN 


BY 


C.    H.    PRICHARD,   M.A 

FORMERLY   SCHOLAR   OF   MAGDALENE   COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE 


Cambriftge 

E.   JOHNSON,   TRINITY   STREET 

1905 


THE   ROPE   OR   FISH-NET. 

ACROSTIC   SUMMARY   OF   PLOT. 

A  Fisherman  dragged  out  of  the  sea  a  wicker-basket 

In  which  were  the  trinkets  belonging  to  his  masters  daughter. 

She  had  been  stolen  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  slave-owner. 

Having  been  shipwrecked  and  thrown  on  land,  she  came, 

Not  knowing  it,  under  the  protection  of  her  own  father. 

Eventually  she  is  recognised  and  joined  m  marriage 

To  her  own  lover  Plesidippus. 


CHARACTERS   OF   THE   PLAY. 

ArctURUS,  speaker  of  the  Prologue. 
SCEPARNIO,  a  slave. 
PLESlt)iPPUS,  a  youth. 
Daemon  ES,  an  old  man. 
Palaestra,  a  woman. 

AmpELISCA,  a  ivoman. 

PtolemOCKATIA,  a  priestess. 

Trachalio,  a  slave. 

Labrax,  a  slave-dealer. 

Charmides,  an  old  man. 

GripUS,  a  fisherman. 

Official  Scourgers. 
Fishermen. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Arcturus  [speaks'X :    I  am  a  fellow  citizen  of  him 
v'ho  guides  all  peoples,  seas  and  lands,  of  the  city  of  the 
Celestials.    I  am  such  as  you  see  me,  a  shining,  brilliant 
star, — a   constellation  which   always   rises   at   its   own 
{regular)  season  both  here  and  in  the  sky.     My  name  is 
Arcturus.     At  night  I  am  shining  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  by  day  I  walk  among  mortals. 
Other  constellations  also  descend  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Jupiter,  the  sovereign  lord  of  gods  and  men,  stations  us 
in  different  places  ;  one  here,  one  there,  throughout  the 
world,  to  investigate  the  actions,  character,  goodness  and 
honour  of  men  ;  how  each  makes  use  of  his  opportunities 
{literally — how   resources   help  everyone).     Those  who 
enter  upon  fraudulent  actions  at  law  on  false  evidence, 
and   on   oath   before  a   magistrate  rob  others   of  their 
money,  we  write  down  their  names  and  bring  them  back 
to  Jupiter.     He  is  informed  every  day  who  is  making 
evil  his  aim  on  the  earth  ;  who  expect  to  win  their  law- 
suits here  by  swearing  falsely,  the  rascals  who  gain  their 
unjust  ends  before  the  judge.     (Jupiter)  decides  again 
the  matter  that  has  been  decided  before,  and  inflicts  a 
heavier  fine  than  (the  profit  from)  the  action  which  they 
win.    He  keeps  the  good  men  entered  upon  other  records. 
And  these  criminals  persuade  themselves  of  this,  that 
they  can  appease  Jupiter  with  gifts  and  sacrificial  victims. 
They  are  wasting  both  trouble  and  expense.    This  is  so, 
because  no  peace-offering  is  welcome  to  him  from  false- 
swearers.     More  easily  will  a  good  man  by  prayer  from 
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the  gods  obtain  pardon  for  himself  than  the  wicked  man. 
Therefore  I  give  you,  who  are  good,  this  advice,  and  you, 
who  are  leading  religious  and  honest  lives,  go  on  per- 
severing, that  you  may  be  happy  in  after  life. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  the  plot,— the  reason  for  which  I 
came.     To  begin  with,  Diphilus  wished  this  city  to  be 
called  Cyrene.     There  lives  Daemones  on  the  land,  and 
in  the  cottage  very  near  the  sea,  an  old  man— not  such 
a  bad  sort— who  came  here  as  an  exile  from  Athens. 
And  not  indeed  for  any  crime  did  he  leave  his  home, 
but  while  rescuing  others  he  entangled  himself.     The 
wealth  which  he  had  honourably  gained  he  lost  by  his 
liberality.    His  only  daughter,  a  little  child,  disappeared. 
A  wretch  bought  her  of  the  kidnapper,  and  it  is  this 
maiden  that  this  slave-dealer  has  brought  to  Cyrene. 
An  Athenian  youth,  a  compatriot  of  hers,  saw  her  going 
home  from  the  music-school.     He  falls  in  love  with  her, 
he  comes  to  the  slave-dealer  and  buys  the  maiden  for 
himself  for  thirty  minae  (;^ii2^).     He  gives  part  pay- 
ment, and  binds  the  slave-dealer  by  an  oath.    The  latter, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  makes  no  account  of  his 
promise,  or  what  he  had  said  under  oath  to  the  youth. 
He  had   a  guest,   the    counterpart    of  himself,  an  old 
Sicilian,  a  scoundrel  from   Agrigcntum,  a  fellow  who 
would  betray  a  city.     He  begins  to  praise  the  beauty  of 
the  maiden,  and  of  the  others  too,  his  (friend's)  female 
slaves.      He    begins   to    persuade    the    slave-dealer   to 
accompany  him  to  Sicily ;  he  says  that  the  men  there 
are  given  up  to  pleasure,  that  he  (the  slave-dealer)  might 
become  rich  in  that  place,  that  there  was  a  very  great 
profit  from  courtesans.     He  prevails  on  him  ;  a  ship  is 
secretly  hired  ;  whatever  he  had,  the  slave-dealer  carries 
from  his  house  on  board  ;  he  tells  the  youth  who  had 
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bought  the  maiden  from  him  that  he  wished  to  pay  a 
vow   to   Venus — (this    is    the    temple    of   Venus) — and 
moreover  he  invited  him  to  the  (sacrificial)  feast  here." 
He  himself  thereupon  straightway  embarks   on   board 
ship,  and  carries  off  his  girl-slaves.     Some  persons  tell 
the  youth  how  things  have  gone,  that  the  slave-dealer 
has  decamped.     When  the  youth  comes  to  the  harbour, 
their  ship  had  got  well  away  to  sea.     As  soon  as  I  see 
the  maiden  being  carried  off  I  brought  her  help,  and 
destruction   to  the  slave-dealer  at   the   same    time.     I 
raised  a  blustering  storm  and  stirred  up  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  for  I,  Arcturus,  am  the  constellation,  fierce  above  all 
others  ;  I  am  violent  in  my  rising,  and  in  setting  more 
stormy  still.    Now  both  of  them,  slave-dealer  and  friend, 
are  sitting  together  on  a  rock  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  their 
ship  is  shattered.     But  the  maiden  and  another  girl  as 
well,  her  slave,  have  leapt  in  fear  from  the  ship  into  a 
little  boat.     Just  now  the  waves  are  bearing  them  from 
the  rock  to  the  land,  and  to  the  cottage  of  the  old  man 
who  is  living  here  in  exile,  whose  roof  and  tiles  the  wind 
has  dislodged.     There  is  his  slave  just  coming  out  of 
doors.    The  youth  will  be  here  directly,  and  you  will  see 
him  who  bought  the  maiden  from  the  slave-dealer. 

Fare  ye  well,  and  may  your  foes  lose  confidence  in 
themselves. 

ACT   I.     Scene  I. 

SCEPARNIO.  Great  heavens  !  what  a  storm  Neptune 
did  send  us  last  night  !  The  wind  has  unroofed  the 
cottage.  Wind  did  I  say }  It  was  no  wind  ;  it  was  a 
regular  Alcmene  of  Euripides.  So  true  it  is  that  it  has 
blown  off  all  the  tiles  from  the  roof.  It  has  flooded  us 
with  light  and  increased  our  windows. 
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Scene  II. 

[Enter  PleSIDIPPUS  from  the  harbour  (on  the  left)  with 

three  friends.  Afterwards  Daemon  ES/rt?w  his  cottage?^ 

Ples.  I  have  both  taken  you  away  from  your  busi- 
ness, and  have  been  unsuccessful  in  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  I  brought  you  (here).  I  could  not  catch  the 
slave-dealer  at  the  harbour.  But  I  refused  to  abandon 
hope  through  lack  of  energy  on  my  own  part,  and  that 
is  the  reason,  my  friends,  that  I  have  kept  you  longer. 
Now  I  have  come  to  look  about  me  here  at  the  temple 
of  Venus,  where  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  offer  a 

sacrifice. 

Scep.   If  I  have  any  sense  I  had  better  temper  this 

clay,  which  tires  me  to  death. 

Ples.  Some  one  or  other  is  talking  close  to  me. 

Daem.  Hullo,  Sceparnio  ! 

Scep.  Who  is  calling  me  ? 

Daem.  Why,  the  man  who  paid  money  for  you. 

Scep.  That's  like  calling  me  your  slave,  Daemones. 

Daem.  We  shall  want  plenty  of  clay,  so  dig  up 
plenty  of  soil.  I  see  that  my  cottage  must  be  roofed 
in,  the  whole  of  it,  for  it  is  now  all  holes,  and  lets  day- 
light in  like  a  sieve. 

Ples.  Good  morning  to  you,  father,  and  indeed  to 

both  of  you. 

Daem.  and  Scep.  Good  morning ! 

Scep.  Which  are  you,  man  or  woman,  that  you  call 

him  father } 

Ples.  Why  man,  of  course. 

Scep.  Then,  man,  go  and  seek  a  father  elsewhere. 

Daem.  The  only  little  daughter  I  once  had  I  lost  ; 
I  never  had  any  child  of  the  male  sex. 
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Ples.  Well,  the  gods  will  give  you  one. 

SCEP.  A  plague  on  you,  whoever  you  are,  who  take 
up  our  time,  which  is  already  taken  up  with  your 
talking. 

Ples.  Do  you  live  (in  that  cottage)  there  t 

Scep.  Why  do  you  ask }  Are  you  looking  round 
the  place  in  order  to  come  and  commit  a  burglary  } 

Ples.  It  is  only  natural  for  a  slave  to  be  wealthy 
and  honest  no  doubt,  from  whose  lips  such  language 
escapes  in  his  master's  presence,  or  who  speaks  rudely 
to  a  gentleman. 

Scep.  And  it 's  only  natural  for  a  shameless  and  ill- 
mannered  fellow  to  come  uninvited  to  another  person's 
house,  where  he  has  no  business,  and  make  himself  a 
nuisance. 

Daem.  Silence,  Sceparnio.  What  is  it  you  want,  my 
young  (friend) } 

Ples.  Curse  that  slave  of  yours,  who  is  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  in  the  first  word  when  his  master  is  present. 
But  if  you  don't  mind  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few- 
questions  briefly. 

Daem.  You  shall  have  my  attention,  though  I  am 
very  busy. 

Scep.  Be  off  with  you  to  the  lake,  and  cut  down 
reeds  with  which  we  may  roof  our  cottage  while  it  is 
fine. 

Daem.  Hold  your  tongue.  \To  Plesidippus]  Tell 
me  what  you  want. 

Ples.  Give  me  the  information  I  desire,  whether  you 
have  seen  a  curly-haired,  grey-headed,  worthless,  per- 
jured and  fawning  rogue } 

Daem.  Several.  It  is  just  on  account  of  this  class  of 
persons  that  I  am  leading  such  a  wretched  life. 
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Ples.  But  I  mean  here — one  who  has  brought  two 
girls  with  him  into  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  who  was 
preparing  to  offer  a  sacrifice  either  to-day  or  yesterday. 

Daem.  No,  indeed,  young  man,  for  several  days  past 
I  have  not  seen  anyone  sacrificing  at  the  place  you 
speak  of  And  it  cannot  be  without  my  knowing  it  if 
any  do  offer  sacrifices  here  ;  they  always  ask  here  for 
water  or  fire,  or  pots,  or  a  knife,  or  a  spit,  or  a  vessel  for 
cooking  entrails,  or  what  not.  What  is  the  good  of  my 
talking  (to  them)  ?  .  I  have  made  ready  my  vessels  and 
well  for  Venus,  not  for  myself. 

Ples.  To  judge  from  your  words  that's  bad  news 
for  me. 

Daem.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  are  all  right. 

SCEP.  Hullo  there !  you  who  are  snifiing  around  the 
temple  for  your  stomach's  sake,  you  had  much  better  go 
and  order  a  breakfast  to  be  got  ready  for  you  at  home. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  invited  here  to  breakfast,  and 
the  man  who  invited  you  hasn't  turned  up. 

Ples.  Precisely. 

SCEP.  It  is  no  matter  that  you  go  away  from  here 
without  a  breakfast.  It  is  better  for  you  to  be  a  votary 
of  Ceres  than  of  Venus.  The  latter  attends  to  love, 
Ceres  to  bread  (wheat). 

Ples.  This  wretch  has  insulted  me  most  shamefully. 

Daem.  Good  gracious,  Sceparnio,  what  are  those 
people  doing  on  the  beach  .'* 

SCEP.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to 
a  traveller's  breakfast. 

Daem.  How  so  ^ 

SCEP.  Because  I  think  they  took  a  bath  yesterday 
after  dinner.     Their  ship  is  smashed  up  in  the  sea. 

Daem.  Yes,  so  it  is. 


SCEP.  Well,  our  cottage  and  tiles  have  done  the 
same,  only  on  land. 

Daem.  Dear  me !  what  unfortunate  wretches  you 
are !     How  the  shipwrecked  persons  are  swimming  ! 

Ples.  Where  are  these  people,  pray  ? 

Daem.  Here  on  the  right }  Don't  you  see  them 
close  to  the  shore  ? 

Ples.  I  see  ;  follow  me,  you  two.  I  only  wish  it 
were  the  man  I  am  looking  for,  that  most  accursed 
creature.     Good-bye ! 

ScEP.  Even  if  you  did  not  remind  us,  we  should 
remember.  {^Exeunt  Plesidippus  and  friends  to  the  shore 
on  the  right.]  But  O,  Palaemon,  holy  comrade  of  Nep- 
tune, who  art  called  the  friend  of  Hercules,  what  dreadful 
sight  do  I  see  } 

Daem.  What  is  it  you  see } 

SCEP.  I  see  two  young  girls  sitting  alone  upon  a 
boat.  How  the  wretched  creatures  are  being  tossed  ! 
That's  right,  capital  !  The  wave  has  turned  the  boat 
from  the  rock  on  to  the  shore— no  pilot  could  have 
done  it  better.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  larger  waves. 
They  are  safe  if  once  they  get  clear  of  those  breakers. 
Now,  now,  is  the  danger :— it  has  shot  one  off!  But  she 
is  in  shallow  water,  she  will  easily  wade  out.  Grand  ! 
Don't  you  see  how  the  wave  has  thrown  up  the  other 
one  clear  ?  She  has  got  up  ;  she  is  coming  this  way- 
Safety !  The  second  one,  too,  has  jumped  from  the 
boat  on  to  the  land.  How  she  fell  on  her  knees  into 
the  sea  from  fear.  She  is  safe,  she  has  escaped  from 
the  water.  Now  she  is  on  shore.  But  she  has  turned 
to  the  right,  and  is  going  backwards  to  destruction.  - 
Poor  thing,  she  will,  I  think,  be  wandering  about  this 
blessed  day. 
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Da  EM.  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ? 

SCE1\  If  she  should  fall  from  that  rock  to  which  she 
is  making  her  way  she  will  bring  her  wanderings  to  an 
end. 

Da  EM.  If  you  are  going  to  have  supper  at  their 
expense  Sceparnio,  I  think  you  may  then  trouble  your- 
self about  them,  but  if  you  intend  to  feed  in  my  house, 
I  should  like  your  attention  to  be  given  to  me. 

SCEP.  What  you  say  is  right  and  fair. 

Daem.  Follow  me,  then,  this  way. 

ScEP.  I  am  following  you. 

Scene  III.     Palaestra, 

[Enter  Palaestra /r^;;/  the  shore  {right)] 

Pal.  The  misfortunes  of  mortals  are  said  to  be  much 
more  wretched  than  the  bitterness  which  is  giv^en  them 
by  experience  in  actual  practice.  Is  this,  then,  the  will 
of  heaven  that  I  should  be  thrown  uo  on  an  unknown 
spot,  frightened  to  death  and  clad  in  this  way.'*  Am  I 
to  say  that  I  was  born  to  this  wretched  situation  1  Is 
this  the  prize  that  I  gain  for  my  exceptional  piety  .'*  It 
would  be  no  hardship  for  me  to  obtain  this  hard  lot  if  I 
had  shown  want  of  natural  affection  towards  my  father 
or  the  gods.  But  if  I  have  carefully  taken  precautions 
to  be  on  my  guard  against  that,  then,  O  ye  gods,  you 
are  paying  me  back  disgracefully,  unfairly,  irregularly. 
For  what  shall  the  wicked  receive  after  this,  if  respect 
is  paid  to  the  innocent  by  you  after  this  fashion  }  For 
if  I  were  conscious  that  I  myself  or  my  parents  had 
acted  wickedly,  I  .should  pity  myself  less.  But  my 
master's  crime  is  bringing  trouble  upon  me,  and  his 
wickedness  is  distressing  me.  He  has  lost  his  ship  and 
everything  else   in   the   sea.      This  {i.e.    my   person)   is 
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all  that  is  left  of  his  property.  Even  she  who  was  my 
fellow-pas.senger  in  the  little  boat,  fell  out  (into  the  sea). 
I  am  now  alone.  If  she  at  least  had  been  saved,  my 
toil  would  be  lighter  by  her  help.  Now  what  hope,  or 
aid,  or  resource  can  I  avail  myself  of,  alone  in  possession 
of  this  lonely  spot  1  Here  are  rocks,  here  the  sea  is 
roaring  ;  no  human  being  comes  to  meet  me.  This  my 
clothing  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  my  po.ssessions 
absolutely,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  food  or  shelter. 
What  hope  have  I,  by  which  I  desire  to  live  ^  I  do  not 
know  the  place,  and,  as  I  have  not  been  here  (before), 
I  should  at  least  have  wished  for  someone  to  show  me 
a  road  or  path  out  of  this  spot ;  as  it  is  now,  I  am 
uncertain  in  mind  whether  to  go  this  way  or  that,  nor 
do  I  see  near  me  anywhere  any  cultivated  ground. 
Cold,  uncertainty,  and  fear  possess  my  whole  frame. 
My  parents,  you  know  not  this,  wretched  ones,  that  I 
am  so  wretched  as  is  really  the  case.  I  was  born  a  free 
woman,  beyond  all  dispute  ;  it  was  to  no  purpose.  How 
am  I  less  a  slave  now  than  if  I  had  been  born  in  slavery  } 
Nor  have  I  been  in  any  way  a  source  of  profit  to  those 
who  brought  me  up  for  their  benefit. 


Scene  IV. 

[Enter  Ampelisca  Jrom  the  shore  {right),  seeking  her 

lost  eotnpanion] 

Am.  What  is  better  for  me  or  more  to  my  ad- 
vantage than  to  sever  my  life  from  my  body.!*  go 
distressing  is  my  existence  and  so  many  distracting 
troubles  have  I  in  my  heart.  Now  consequently  I 
care  not  for  my  life.  I  have  lost  the  hope  witli  which 
I    used    to    console    myself.     I    have   wandered    round 
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every  spot,  and  crawled  through  every  covert,  in  search 
of  my  fellow-slave,  in  order  to  track  her  out  by  voice, 
eyes,  or  ears.  I  cannot  find  her  anywhere,  nor  have 
I  made  up  my  mind  where  to  go  or  where  to  look  for 
her.  Nor  in  the  meanwhile  do  I  find  anyone  to  ask 
who  will  answer  me.  Nor  are  there  any  lands  more 
deserted  than  this  spot  and  these  districts.  But  if  she 
is  alive  I  will  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  give  up  trying 
to  find  her. 

Pal.  What  voice  is  that,  I  wonder,  which  sounds  so 
near  me  ? 

Am.  I  am  terrified.     Who  is  speaking  so  near  here  ? 

Pal.  Good  Hope,  I  pray  thee,  come  to  my  aid. 

Am.  It  is  a  woman,  a  woman's  voice  it  is  that  comes 
to  my  ears.  Will  you  not  save  me,  wretched  that  I  am, 
from  this  fear  ? 

Pal.  Surely  it  was  a  woman's  voice  that  came  to 
my  ears.     Is  it  Ampelisca  I  wonder  ? 

Am.  Is  it  you,  Palaestra,  that  I  hear  ? 

Pal.  Why  don't  I  call  her  by  her  name,  that  she 
may  hear  me.     Ampelisca  ! 

Am.  Ah  !     Who's  that  ? 

Pal.  'Tis  I.     Palaestra. 

Am.  Tell  me  where  you  are. 

Pal.  Assuredly,  I  am  in  a  most  sorry  plight. 

Am.  I  am  with  you,  and  have  quite  as  large  a  share 
as  you  of  misfortunes.  But  I  am  anxious  to  get  a  sight 
of  you. 

Pal.  Your  desire  is  mine. 

Am.  Let  us  follow  the  voice,  step  by  step.  Where 
are  you  } 

Pal.  Why  here  I  am.  Come  towards  me  and  keep 
straight  on. 
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Am.  Just  what  is  being  carefully  done. 

Pal.  Here,  give  me  your  hand.     Am.  Take  it. 

Pal.  Tell  me,  I  beg  you,  are  you  still  alive  ? 

Am.  You  now  cause  me  to  wish  to  be  alive,  since  Jit 
is  allowed  me  to  touch  you.  How  can  I  believe  that 
it  is  you  I  am  holding  ?  Embrace  me,  please,  you  who 
are  my  hope.  How  you  relieve  me  now  from  all  my 
troubles. 

Pal.  You  anticipate  me  in  snatching  from  my  mouth 
my  own  expressions.     Now,  it  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  off. 

Am.  Whither,  pray,  shall  we  go  .-* 

Pal.  Let  us  follow  the  sea-shore  along  here. 

Am.  I  will  follow  wherever  you  like. 

Pal.  Shall  we  tramp  about  thus  in  our  wet  clothes  ? 

Am.  What  is,  must  inevitably  be  put  up  with.  But 
what  is  this,  pray  ? 

Pal.  What.? 

Am.  Don't  you  see  it  ? 

Pal.  What  is  it  you  see  ?     Please  (tell  me). 

Am.  Don't  you  see  this  temple  ? 

Pal.  Where  is  it  ?     Am.  On  the  right. 

Pal.  I  see  that  the  place  seems  worthy  of  the  gods. 

Am.  There  must  be  human  beings  not  far  off;  the 
place  is  so  tidy.  Now,  whoever  this  god  is,  I  pray  him 
to  relieve  us  from  this  trouble  by  aiding  us  with  some 
assistance,  wretched,  poor,  toil-worn  as  we  are. 


Scene  V. 

[EnUr  Ptolemocratia,  t/ie  priestess  from  the  Temple 

of  Venns?[ 

Ptol.  Who  are  these  who  are  asking  boons  from 
my  mistress }     For  the  voice  of  persons  praying  has 
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drawn  me  out  hither.  The  goddess  whom  they  seek  is 
kindly  and  complaisant,  and  no  grudging  patroness,  but 
very  generous. 

Pal.  We  hail  thee,  mother. 

Ptol.  Hail  to  you,  maidens.  But  whence  am  I  to 
say  you  come,  I  beg  you,  clad  so  wretchedly  in  such 
wet  garments  ? 

Pal.  Just  now  from  but  a  short  distance,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  off,  the  place  from  which  we  sailed. 

Ptol.  I  presume  it  was  on  the  wooden  horse  that 
you  sailed  over  the  ocean's  surface  (///.  dark  blue  paths). 

Pal.  Exactly. 

Ptol.  Then  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  for  you 
to  have  come  dressed  in  white  and  provided  with  victims ; 
it  is  not  usual  for  persons  to  come  to  this  shrine  in  the 
state  in  which  you  are. 

Pal.  Whence  did  you  expect  us,  pray,  to  drive 
victims  hither,  since  we  have  been  cast  up  by  the  sea  ? 
Now,  in  our  need  of  help,  we  embrace  your  knees,  we, 
who  in  an  unknown  spot  know  not  what  to  expect,  that 
you  may  receive  us  under  shelter  and  save  our  lives,  and 
pity  us  both  in  our  misfortune,  who  have  no  home  or 
hope  at  hand,  nor  anything  more  than  what  you  see. 

Ptol.  Give  me  your  hands !  rise  both  of  you  from 
your  knees  !  No  woman  is  more  tender-hearted  than  I. 
But,  maidens,  my  means  are  small  and  scanty,  I  scarcely 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  serve  Venus  and  find 
my  own  food. 

Am.  Is  this,  pray,  a  temple  of  Venus  ? 

Ptol.  Yes,  and  I  have  the  title  of  priestess  of  this 
temple.  But  whatever  it  is,  shall  be  done  by  me  in  a 
hospitable  way  as  far  as  my  resources  avail.  Come  this 
way  with  me. 
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Pal.  In  a  kindly  and  generous  spirit,  mother,  are 
you  showing  us  attention. 

Ptol.  The  only  thing  I  can  do. 

ACT   II.     Scene  I. 

[Enter  FISHERMEN  coming  from  the  town  to  their 
morning's  work  on  the  shore.] 

Flsh.  The  poor  live  a  wretched  existence  in  every 
way,  especially  those  who  have  no  trade  and  have  learnt 
no  craft.  Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  whatever  is  at 
home  must  be  regarded  as  enough.  From  our  very  get- 
up  you  see  to  what  extent  we  are  rich  men.  These 
hooks  and  rods  stand  to  us  for  a  source  of  gain  and  a 
livelihood.  We  go  forth  daily  from  the  town  to  the  sea 
here  to  forage.  In  the  place  of  athletic  exercises  and 
the  wrestling  school  we  have  the  following:  we  catch 
sea-urchins,  limpets,  oysters,  periwinkles,  shell-fish,  sea- 
nettles,  mussels,  scallops.  Afterwards  we  begin  fishing 
with  hooks  from  the  rocks.  Thus  we  draw  our  food  from 
the  sea.  But  if  no  catch  comes  our  way,  and  no  fish  is 
taken,  salted  and  washed  clean  we  slink  home  and  go 
supperless  to  bed.  The  sea  being  very  rough  as  it  now 
is,  we  have  no  hope.  Unless  we  catch  some  shell-fish, 
we  have  had  all  the  supper  (we  shall  get  to-day).  Let 
us  pay  our  respects  to  the  kindly  Venus,  that  she  may 
give  us  splendid  luck  to-day. 

Scene  II. 

[Enter  TRACHALlo/r^;;/  the  town  looking  for  his 

master  Plesidippus.] 

Trac.  I  have  paid  most  careful  attention  that  I 
should  not  pass  by  my  master  anywhere.     When  he 
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went  out  just  now  he  said  he  was  going  to  the  harbour, 
and  bade  me  come  and  meet  him  here  at  the  temple  of 
Venus.  But  look,  I  see  some  people  standing  there  just 
at  the  right  moment  whom  I  can  ask.  I  will  go  up  to 
them.  How  are  you,  ye  robbers  of  the  sea,  men  of  the 
shell-fish  and  hook,  you  starving  tribe,  how  do  you  fare, 
how  are  you  doing  for  yourselves  .'* 

Fish.  Just  as  you  might  expect  a  fisherman  (to  be 
dying)  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  hope  unfulfilled. 

Trac.  Have  you  seen,  while  you  have  been  standing 
here,  a  young  man  approach.? — tell  me  that,  a  young  man 
of  determined  appearance,  ruddy,  strong,  who  was  bring- 
ing with  him  three  men  in  military  cloaks  and  wearing 
swords  ? 

Fish.  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  come  this  way  of 
such  an  appearance  as  you  describe. 

Trac.  Have  you  seen,  then,  any  old  man  with  a  bald 
head  like  Silenus,  good  sized,  pot-bellied,  beetle-browed 
and  with  knitted  forehead,  a  cheat,  hated  by  gods  and 
men,  a  villain  full  of  iniquity  and  filth,  taking  with  him 
two  good-looking  young  women  ? 

Fish.    One    distinguished    by    such    attributes   and 
actions  as  you  describe  ought  more  naturally  to  be  on 
his  way  to  the  gallows  than  to  the  shrine  of  Venus. 
Trac.  But  tell  me  whether  you  have  seen  him  ? 
Fish.  Well  as  a  fact  no  one  has  come.     So  long  ! 
Trac.  So  long  !    I  thought  as  much.    What  I  guessed 
has   happened.      My    master   has    been    cheated,    that 
scoundrel  of  a  slave-dealer  is  off  to  leave  the  country ; 
he  has  gone  on  board  ship  and  taken  the  women  with 
him.     I  really  am  a  prophet !     He  invited  my  master 
here  to  a  (sacrificial)  breakfast,  that  source  of  all  evil. 
What  can  I  do  better  than  wait  here  on  this  very  spot 


for  my  master,  till  he  should  come  ?  At  the  same  time, 
if  I  should  see  the  priestess  of  Venus  here  I  will  ask  her 
if  she  knows  anything  further.     She  will  tell  me. 

Scene  HI. 

[As  Trachalio  is  about  to  enquire  further  about  his 
master  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  Ampelisca  steps  out, 
pitcher  in  hand.  Her  first  words  are  addressed  to 
the  priestess  inside  the  shrine^ 

Am.  I  see,  it  is  at  the  cottage  which  is  next  to  the 
temple  of  Venus  that  you  told  me  to  knock  and  ask  for 
water. 

Trac.  Whose  voice  is  it  that  has  floated  to  my  ears.!* 
Am.  Pray  who  is  it  speaking  >     Whom  do  I  see  > 
Trac.  Isn't  this  Ampelisca  who  is  coming  out  of  the 
temple } 

Am.  Isn't  this  Trachalio  whom  I  see,  Plesidippus's 
attendant } 

Trac.  It  is  she. 

Am.  It  is  he.     Trachalio,  how  are  you  } 

Trac   How  are  you,  Ampelisca  } 

Am.  I  am  spending  a  good  time  unhappily. 

Trac.  Say  nothing  so  ill-omened. 

Am.  It  is  right  for  all  sensible  people  to  impart  the 
truth  and  discuss  it.  But  where  is  your  master,  Plesidip- 
pus,  please  t 

Trac.  A  fine  question  indeed !  as  if  he  were  not  in- 
side ! 

Am.  He  is  neither  there,  nor  has  he  come  here  at  all. 
Trac.  Not  come  > 
Am.  That 's  the  fact. 

Trac.   Not  my  usual  habit   (/>.  to  tell  the  truth) 
But  is  the  breakfast  nearly  ready } 
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Am.  What  breakfast,  pray  ? 

Trac.  I  presume  you  are  offering  a  sacrifice  here. 

Am.  Good  gracious,  what  are  you  dreaming  about  ? 

Trac.  Surely  Labrax,  your  master,  has  invited 
Plesidippus,  my  master,  here  to  breakfast  ? 

Am.  What  you  say  is  not  surprising.  If  he  has 
cajoled  gods  and  men  he  has  acted  in  the  usual  manner 
of  slave-dealers. 

Trac.  Then  are  not  you  offering  a  sacrifice  here, 
either  you  or  your  master? 

Am.  a  good  guess  ! 

Trac.  What  are  you  doing  here  then  } 

Am.  The  priestess  of  Venus  has  rescued  Palaestra 
and  me  here  from  many  misfortunes  and  the  greatest 
fear  and  danger  of  our  lives,  deprived  as  we  were  of 
help  and  resource. 

Trac.  Is  Palaestra  here,  pray,  my  master's  loved  one  ? 

Am.  Of  course. 

Trac.  There  is  intense  delight  in  your  news,  my 
Ampelisca  ;  but  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
this  great  danger  of  yours  was. 

Am.  This  very  night,  Trachalio,  our  ship  was  shat- 
tered. 

Trac.   What,  your  ship.?     What   is  this  that  you 

tell  me  ? 

Am.  Have  you  not  heard,  pray,  how  the  slave-dealer 
formed  the  plan  of  carrying  us  off  secretly  to  Sicily,  and 
embarked  all  his  belongings  on  ship-board  ?  And  now 
everything  is  lost. 

Trac.  My  respects  to  you,  brave  Neptune!  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  more  cunning  dicer  than  you.  It  was  a 
very  pretty  cast  of  yours  undoubtedly.  You  ruined  the 
rascal.     But  where  is  the  slave-dealer,  Tabrax  ? 


Am.  He  has  died  of  drinking,  I  suppose.  Neptune 
this  last  night  entertained  him  at  a  lavish  drinking  bout 
Trac.  I  suppose  he  was  not  allowed  to  choose  his 
liquor !  How  dear  you  are  to  me,  Ampelisca  mine,  how 
sweet !  What  honeyed  words  you  utter !  But  how  were 
you  and  Palaestra  saved  ? 

Am.  I  will  soon  tell  you.  In  our  alarm  we  both 
jumped  from  the  ship  into  a  boat,  because  we  saw  the 
ship  being  carried  on  to  the  rocks.  I  quickly  unfastened 
the  rope,  while  the  crew  were  afraid.  The  storm  carried 
us  and  our  boat  away  from  them  towards  the  right ;  so 
we  were  tossed  by  the  wind  and  waves  as  wretched  as 
possible  in  every  way  the  whole  night  through.  Scarcely 
has  the  wind  brought  us  to  land  to-day  half  dead. 

Trac.  I  know,  that's  Neptune's  way.  He  is  ever 
so  particular  an  inspector  of  markets.  Any  wares  that 
are  trashy  he  chucks  them  all  away. 

Am.  Confound  your  impudence  and  cheek. 
Trac.  It  is  you  that  are  confounded.     I  knew  the 
slave-dealer  would  do  just  what  he  has  done.     I  often 
said  so.     I  must  let  my  hair  grow  long  and  take  up  the 
trade  of  a  soothsayer. 

Am.    Did  you  and   your  master   take  precautions, 
then,  against  his  departure.? 
Trac.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 

Am.  You  ask  what  he  was  to  do,  if  he  was  really  in 
love  ?  He  should  have  watched  by  day  and  night,  always 
been  on  the  look  out.  But  no  doubt,  in  proportion  as 
he  made  much  of  her,  so  Plesidippus  took  fine  care  of 
her. 

Trac.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Am.  Why,  it 's  clear  as  daylight. 

Trac.  Don't  you  know  that  even  in  the  case  of  one 
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who  goes  to  the  baths  to  bathe,  though  he  keeps  a  care- 
ful watch  on  his  clothes,  still  they  are  (often)  stolen. 
For  (the  bather)  is  uncertain  as  to  which  of  the  company 
he  is  to  watch.  The  thief  finds  no  difficulty  in  spotting 
his  man  (///.  sees  easily  whom  he  is  to  watch)  ;  the 
owner  {lit.  the  guardian)  does  not  know  which  is  the 
thief.     But  take  me  to  her  where  she  is. 

Am.  Just  go  into  the  temple  of  Venus,  inside  here  ; 
you  will  find  her  seated  as  a  suppliant,  weeping. 

Trac.  How  disagreeable  that  sounds  to  me !  But 
why  is  she  weeping  t 

Am.  I  will  tell  you.  She  is  torturing  herself  in  mind 
because  the  slave-dealer  has  stolen  the  casket  from  her 
which  she  had,  and  in  which  she  kept  the  means  by 
which  she  could  discover  her  parents.     She  is  afraid  it 

is  lost. 

Trac.  Where  was  this  little  casket  ? 

Am.  The  master  shut  it  up  in  his  trunk,  and  (had  it) 
with  him  in  the  ship,  lest  she  should  have  the  means  of 
recognising  her  parents. 

Trac.  O  shameless  deed  to  claim  her  who  ought  to 
be  free-born  for  a  slave ! 

Am.  And  it  is  clear  that  it  (the  trunk)  has  gone  to 
the  bottom  with  the  ship,  and  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
slave-dealer's  was  all  there  with  it. 

Trac.  I  daresay  someone  has  dived  in  and  recovered 

it. 

Am.  That  is  just  why  she  is  melancholy,  that  this 

loss  of  (these  trinkets)  has  befallen  her. 

Trac.  Then  from  what  you  say  there  is  all  the  more 

need  for  me  to  go  in  and  console  her,  that  she  may  not 

thus  torture  herself  in  mind.     For  I  have  known  many 

unexpected  windfalls  come  to  many  a  man. 
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Am.  And  I,  too,  know  that  hope  has  played  many  a 
hopeful  one  false. 

Trac.  Self-possession,  then,  is  the  best  medicine  for 
trouble.    I  shall  go  in,  unless  I  can  do  anything  for  you- 

Am.  Go.  I  will  do  what  the  priestess  told  me,  and 
ask  for  water  from  this  house  next  door.  For  she  said 
that  they  would  let  me  have  it  at  once  if  I  asked  for  it 
in  her  name.  And  I  think  I  never  saw  any  old  dame 
whom  I  regarded  as  a  more  worthy  object  of  favour 
from  gods  and  men.  How  prettily,  how  generously,  how 
courteously  and  without  raising  any  difficulties  she 
welcomed  us,  frightened  as  we  were,  in  the  greatest 
need,  wet  through,  shipwrecked  and  half  dead.  Just  as 
if  we  had  been  her  own  daughters.  How  she  has  girt 
herself  up  and  is  warming  some  water  for  us  to  have  a 
bath !  Now,  not  to  cause  her  delay,  I  will  ask  for  the 
water  from  here  where  she  told  me.  Hi  there  !  is  there 
anyone  in  the  cottage  >  Is  anyone  going  to  open  the 
door  ">.      Is  anyone  coming  out } 

Scene  IV. 

[SCEPARNIO  opens  the  door  of  the  cotta^-e.] 

SCEP.  Who  is  this  who  is  doing  such  wanton  damage 
to  our  door  ? 

Am.  It  is  I. 

SCEP.  Ah  !  what  a  piece  of  luck  is  this  !  Well,  upon 
my  word,  here 's  a  pretty  young  woman ! 

Am.  Good  morning,  young  man. 

ScEP.  A  very  good  morning,  young  lady. 

Am.  I  come  to  you 

ScEP.  I  will  give  you  a  hospitable  welcome  if  you 
will  come,  just  as  you  are  now,  a  little  later  on  in  the 
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evening ;  for  just  now  there  is  no  means  (of  entertaining) 
a  lady  like  you  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  But  what 
are  you  saying  my  pretty,  bright  one  ? 

Am.  You  're  touching  me  too  familiarly. 

SCEP.  By  Htaven,  she  *s  the  very  picture  of  Venus. 
What  brightness  in  her  eyes!  What  a  complexion! 
Rather  too  much  of  the  gipsy  (///.  like  a  vulture),  I  meant 
to  say  rather  a  brunette.  What  a  bust,  too,  and  what 
natural  beauty  in  her  lips  ! 

Am.  I  *m  not  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  common  herd. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  your  hands  off  .'^ 

SCEP.  May  I  not  touch  you  thus  gently  and  daintily 
my  dainty  one  ? 

Am.  When  I  have  time  I  will  devote  myself  to  sport 
and  play  with  you ;  just  now  be  good  enough  to  say 
"  yes  "  or  ''  no  "  to  the  object  of  my  coming. 

SCEP.  What  is  it  you  want  now  ? 

Am.  To  any  sensible  person  what  I  am  bearing  would 
show  what  I  want. 

SCEP.  A  sensible  woman  would  guess  too  from  my 
bearing  what  it  is  that  /  want. 

Am.  The  priestess  here  told  me  to  ask  you  for  some 
water. 

SCEP.  Well,  I  'm  the  boss,  and  unless  you  ask  me 
prettily  you  sha'n't  have  a  drop.  We  have  dug  this  well 
at  our  own  risk  and  with  tools  of  iron.  Not  a  drop  can 
be  got  from  me  except  by  many  caresses. 

Am.  Surely  you  don  't  grudge  me  water,  with  which 
even  an  enemy  supplies  his  foe  ? 

SCEP.  Surely  you  don't  grudge  me  a  favour  with 
which  one  citizen  supplies  another  .'* 

Am.  On  the  contrary,  my  dear,  I  will  do  everything 
you  want. 


ScEP.  Good  business!  I  am  well  off!  she's  now 
calling  me  her  "  dear."  You  shall  have  the  water  that 
your  affection  may  not  be  wasted.    Give  me  the  pitcher. 

Am.  Take  it,  look  sharp  and  bring  it  out,  I  beg  you. 

ScEP.  Wait  a  second,  I  *11  be  here  in  a  moment,  my 
dear. 

Am.  [soliloquising].  What  can  I  say  to  the  priestess 
for  having  delayed  so  long }  How  I  shudder  even  now 
in  my  wretchedness  when  I  look  at  the  sea  !  But  what 
is  it  I  see,  unhappy  one,  on  the  shore  a  little  way  off  .^ 
My  master,  the  slave-dealer  and  his  Sicilian  friend,  both 
of  whom  I  thought,  wretched  that  I  am,  had  been 
drowned  in  the  sea.  Well  then,  in  their  persons,  more 
harm  exists  for  us  than  we  expected.  But  why  do  I 
hesitate  to  fly  to  the  temple  and  tell  Palaestra  the  news, 
that  we  may  take  refuge  at  the  altar  before  the  scoundrel 
come  and  surprise  us }  I  will  take  refuge  here  (in  the 
temple),  it  is  close  at  hand  for  me  in  an  emergency. 

Scene  V. 

[SCEPARNIO  returns  with  the  pitcher  J  nil  of  water :\ 

SCEP.  [soliloquising].  Good  Heavens!  I  never  thought 
there  was  so  much  pleasure  in  water!  How  delighted  I 
was  to  draw  it !  The  well  seemed  ever  so  much  shallower 
than  before.  How  I  dragged  it  up  without  any  effort ! 
Good  luck  to  it !  what  a  devil  of  a  fellow  I  am  !  Here's 
the  water  for  you,  my  beauty!  There,  that's  how  I 
should  like  you  to  carry  it,  prettily  as  I  do,  to  give  me 
pleasure.  But  where  are  you,  my  saucy  one  }  Do  please 
take  this  water.  Where  are  you  1  I  really  believe  she's 
in  love  with  me.  She  is  playing  hide  and  seek,  the 
rogue  !     Where  are  you  }     Aren't  you  going  to  take  this 
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pitcher  from  me  ?  Where  are  you  ?  You  play  timidity 
very  prettily.  Come  now  at  last,  really  and  seriously. 
Are  you  going  to  take  this  pitcher  ?  Where  in  the  world 
are  you?  I  don't  see  her  anywhere,  she  is  making  fun 
of  me.  I  will  put  this  pitcher  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  But,  softly,  supposing  someone  should  steal  this 
sacred  pitcher  belonging  to  Venus.  That  would  be  a 
bad  job  for  me  (lit,  he  would  afford  me  trouble).  I  am 
afraid  this  woman  is  setting  a  trap  for  me,  that  I  may 
be  caught  with  the  sacred  pitcher  of  Venus.  I  mean,  the 
magistrate  would,  with  perfect  justice,  leave  me  in  prison 
to  die,  if  anyone  saw  me  in  possession  of  this,  for  it*s 
stamped  with  an  inscription,  it  tells  its  own  tale  whose 
it  is.  Sure,  now,  I  will  call  the  Priestess  out  of  doors, 
that  she  may  take  the  pitcher  from  me.  I  will  go  up  to 
the  door.  Hi !  Ptolemocratia,  please  take  this  pitcher 
from  me.  Some  little  wench,  I  don't  know  who,  brought 
it  here  to  me.  I  must  take  it  indoors.  I  have  my  work 
cut  out  if  I  have  to  carry  the  water  as  well  (as  drawing 
it). 

Scene  VI. 

[Enter  I^abr ax  /rom  tJu  shore,  followed  after  a  brief 

interval,  by  Charmides.] 

Lab.  The  man  who  wishes  to  be  an  unhappy  beggar 
let  him  entrust  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  Neptune  ;  for 
if  anyone  has  had  any  dealings  with  that  gentleman  he 
sends  him  home  in  a  plight  like  this.  In  truth.  Liberty, 
thou  art  a  pretty  creature,  who  always  refusest  to  go  on 
board  ship  with  Hercules.  But  where 's  this  friend  of 
mine  who  has  ruined  me }     Why  look,  here  he  comes. 

Char.  Whither,  confound  you,  are  you  going  so  fast, 
Labrax  t     I  cannot  keep  up  at  that  pace. 
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Lab.  Would  that  you  had  perished  in  tortures  in 
Sicily,  on  whose  account  this  misfortune  has  befallen 
me.  luckless  one ! 

Char.  Would  that  I  had  rather  made  my  bed  in 
prison  on  the  day  on  which  you  brought  me  to  your 
house.  I  pray  the  immortal  gods,  that  as  long  as  you  are 
alive  all  the  friends  that  you  have  will  be  like  yourself. 

Lab  It  was  evil  fortune  that  I  brought  into  my 
house  in  your  person.  What  business  had  I  to  listen 
to  a  scoundrel  like  you,  or  to  leave  home  for  this  place, 
or  to  embark  on  board  ship,  where  I  have  lost  all  I 
owned  and  more. 

Char.  Really,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  your 
ship  was  wrecked  which  carried  you,  you  rascal,  and 
your  rascally  gains. 

Lab.  You  have  ruined  me  with  your  fawning  words. 

Char.  It  was  a  more  infamous  banquet  that  I  had 
in  your  house  than  that  which  was  served  up  to  Thyestes 
and  Tereus. 

Lab.  I  am  done  for,  I  feel  quite  sick.  Be  so  good 
as  to  hold  up  my  head. 

Char.  I  could  wish  only  too  well  that  you  would 
bring  up  your  lungs. 

Lab.  Here,  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca,  where  are  you 
now.? 

Char.  Becoming  food  for  the  fishes  I  suppose  in 
the  sea. 

Lab.  You  have  brought  beggary  upon  me  through 
your  efforts,  while  I  listened  to  your  boastful  falsehoods. 

Char.  You  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  me  by 
rights,  who  have  turned  you,  an  insipid  fool  before,  into 
a  tasty  fellow  (a  witty  mdcVi—salsus  means,  salted  by 
the  sea,  hence  "witty.") 
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Lab.  Leave  me  and  go,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! 
Char.  You  be  off;  that  was  what  I  was  just  about 

to  say. 

Lab.  Alas !     What  human  being  is  there  alive  more 

wretched  than  I  ? 

Char.  I  am  far  worse  off  than  you,  Labrax. 

Lab.  How  ? 

Char.  Because  I  do  not  deserve,  while  you  do,  our 

present  condition. 

Lab.  O  you  bulrushes !  I  do  envy  your  condition, 
which  always  keep  your  character  for  being  dry. 

Char.  I,  for  my  part,  am  training  myself  for  a 
scrimmage  in  words,  for  all  my  words  have  a  flourish 
in  them  through  shivering. 

Lab.  By  Jove,  Neptune,  you  do  give  a  cold  shower- 
bath  !  Ever  since  I  left  you  I  have  been  shi-shi-shivering 
in  my  clothes.  He  does  not  indeed  provide  any  bar  for 
hot  drinks,  so  salt  and  cold  is  the  draught  that  he  gives  f 

Char.  How  lucky  are  the  blacksmiths,  for  they  arc- 
always  seated  near  coal  fires ;  they  are  always  warm. 

Lab.  Would  that  I  were  enjoying  the  condition  of 
a  duck,  so  as  to  be  dry  directly  I  have  got  out  of  the 

water. 

Char.  Supposing  I   let  myself  out  to  someone  as 

an  ogre  for  amusement } 
Lab.  Why.? 
Char.  Because  my  teeth  are  chattering  so.     I  quite 

deserve  my  bath. 

Lab.  Why? 

Char.  Why  ?  For  having  consented  to  go  on  board 
ship  with  you,  who  have  stirred  up  the  sea  for  me  from 

its  very  depths. 

Lab.   I    paid  attention  to   you.     You  promised  me 


that  there  was  the  best  market  there  for  courtesans  ; 
you  said  that  in  that  place  I  should  be  able  to  sweep 
up  a  fortune  (without  any  trouble). 

Char.  Did  you  expect  at  once,  you  filthy  beast, 
that  you  would  swallow  the  whole  island  of  Sicily } 

Lab.  What  kind  of  monster,  I  wonder,  has  swallowed 
my  trunk  in  which  all  my  gold  and  silver  were  stored  } 

Char.  The  same  creature  I  should  think  that  has 
swallowed  my  purse  which  was  full  of  silver  in  my 
wallet. 

Lab.  Bad  luck  to  it !  I  am  reduced  to  this  one 
wretched  coat  and  this  miserable  cloak.  I'm  simply 
ruined. 

Char.  Then  I  may  go  into  partnership  with  you. 
We  can  cry  quits ! 

Lab.  But  at  least  if  my  little  girls  were  safe  there 
would  be  some  hopes.  As  it  is,  if  young  Plesidippus 
should  see  me,  from  whom  I  took  some  money  on 
account  for  Palaestra,  he  would  give  me  some  trouble. 

Char.  What  are  you  bemoaning,  you  fool }  As  long 
as  your  tongue  wags  you  will  have  plenty  with  which  to 
pay  your  debts  to  everyone. 

Scene  VH. 

{Enter  ScEPARNlo/r(?;«  the  temple,  where  Jie  has  seen 
the  two  girls  clinging  to  the  statue  of  Venus.] 

SCEP.  What's  up,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  these 
two  young  women  are  weeping  and  embracing  the  statue 
of  Venus  in  the  temple,  in  fear  of  someone,  unhappy 
creatures  ?  They  say  that  this  very  night  (i.e.  last  night) 
they  were  tossed  about  and  suffered  shipwreck  this  very 
day. 
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Lab.  Excuse  me,  my  young  friend,  where  are  these 
ladies  of  whom  you  are  speaking  ? 

ScEP.  Here,  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 

Lab.  How  many  ? 

ScEP.  Just  as  many  as  you  and  I  {i.e.  two). 

Lab.  They  must  belong  to  me. 
•     SCEP.   I  really  do  not  know. 

Lab.  What  are  they  like } 

SCEP.  Quite  passable.    I  could  fall  in  love  with  either 
of  them  if  I  were  drunk. 

Lab.  They  must  be  the  girls. 

SCEP.  What  a  nuisance  you  are !     Go  and  look  if 

you  like. 

Lab.   I  am  sure  these  are  my  female  (slaves)  inside 
here,  dear  Charmides. 

Char.  May  Jove  destroy  you,  whether  they  are  or 
not,  just  the  same. 

Lab.  I  will  force  my  way  into  the  temple  of  Venus. 

[Exit.  Labrax. 

Char.  Rather  to  Hades.  Pray,  kind  stranger,  would 
you  show  me  some  place  where  I  could  go  to  sleep. 

SCEP.  You  can  go  to  sleep  there,  (in  the  road)  wher- 
ever you  like,  no  one  stops  you,  it  is  all  open  to  the  public. 

Char.  But  you  see  what  wet  clothes  I  am  wearing. 
Take  me  to  some  shelter,  give  me  some  dry  garments 
while  mine  are  being  dried.  Some  day  I  will  repay 
your  kindness. 

ScEP.  This  one  cloak  of  mine  is  dry,  I  '11  give  it  you 
if  you  like.  I  have  always  got  this  on,  and  by  it  I  am 
protected  if  it  rains.  You  give  me  yours,  I  will  soon 
get  them  dried. 

Char.  Are  you  not  content,  after  my  cleaning  out 
by  the  sea,  unless  I  am  cleaned  out  also  on  land  } 
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SCEP.  Whether  you  are  cleaned  out  or  rubbed  out 
I  should  not  care  a  straw.  I'll  never  entrust  anything 
to  you  without  taking  a  pledge.  You  may  perspire,  or 
die  of  cold,  or  be  ill,  or  in  good  health.  Good-bye  to 
you  !  I  don't  care  for  a  foreigner  as  guest  in  my  house. 
And  there's  an  end  of  it. 

Char.  Are  you  really  off.?  He  is  an  itinerant  slave- 
dealer,  nothing  more  nor  less.  He  has  no  pity.  But  why 
am  I  standing  here,  wretched  that  I  am,  all  damp  .?  Why 
not  go  into  the  temple  of  Venus,  that  I  may  sleep  off 
my  potations  which  I  indulged  beyond  my  inclination. 
Neptune  has  poured  salt  water  into  us  as  though  we  were 
Greek  wines  ;  and  so  he  hoped  we  should  be  cleared  out 
with  his  saline  draughts.  In  a  word,  if  he  had  persisted 
in  entertaining  us  a  little  (longer),  we  should  have  gone 
sound  asleep,  then  and  there;  as  it  is,  he  has  just  let  us 
get  home  alive.  Now  I  will  have  a  look  what  the  slave- 
dealer,  my  partner  in  the  drinking  bout,  is  doing  in  there. 

ACT  III.    Scene  L 

[Enter  DAEMONES/r^w  the  cottage.  He  tells  of  a  dream 
which  he  has  had  the  previous  night,  portetiding  an 
attempted  robbery^ 

Daem.  [soliloquising.]  In  wondrous  wise  do  the  gods 
play  a  comedy  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Wondrous  are 
the  methods  by  which  they  bring  dreams  in  sleep.  They 
do  not  even  allow  us  to  rest  in  sleep.  This  very  night 
which  has  just  gone,  for  example,  I  have  had  a  strange 
and  uncanny  dream.  An  ape  seemed  to  be  climbing  up 
mto  a  swallow's  nest ;  and  she  was  unable  to  get  the 
nestlings  out.  Later  on,  the  ape  seemed  to  come  up  to 
me,  and  ask  me  for  the  loan  of  a  ladder.     I  answered 
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the  ape  after  this  fashion,  "  The  swallows  are  the  children 
of  Philomela  and  Procne;"  I  plead  with  her  not  to  hurt 
my  compatriots.  And  she  seemed  to  grow  more  insolent, 
to  take  the  o^fepsive  and  threaten  me  with  violence.  She 
summons  me^*  court'  Then  I  got  into  a  passion,  and 
somehow  or  other  seized  the  ape  by  her  waist  and  thrust 
the  horrid  creature  into  chains.  Now,  to-day,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  interpretation  as  to  what  to 
say  that  this  dream  has  reference.  \Noise  heard  within 
the  temple:]  What  is  this  shouting  which  arises  in  the 
temple  of  Venus,  in  my  neighbourhood  >  My  mind  is 
wondering  (about  it). 

Scene  II. 

[Enter  Trachalio  from  the  temple,  whence  the  slave- 
dealer,  Lahrax,  has  been  trying  to  drag  the  suppliants 
by  force.     He  implores  the  help  of  Daemon  ES.] 

Trac.  O  citizens  of  Cyrene!  I  implore  your  pro- 
tection! You  neighbouring  tenants,  dwellers  on  the 
spot,  who  are  close  to  this  district,  bring  help  to  help- 
lessness, and  down  with  this  dastardly  deed !  Assert 
yourselves,  that  the  violence  of  the  lawless  may  not 
prove  too  much  for  the  strength  of  innocent  persons, 
who  do  not  wish  to  become  known  as  the  victims  of  an 
outrage.  Make  an  example  of  shamelessness.  Give 
modesty  its  reward.  Make  it  possible  to  live  here 
under  the  control  of  law,  and  not  be  coerced  by  brute 
force.  Hasten  hither  to  the  temple  of  Venus.  Again 
I  beg  your  protection  who  are  standing  near  and  hear 
my  cries.  Bring  aid  to  those  who  by  an  old  custom 
have  entrusted  their  lives  to  Venus  and  the  Priestess  of 
Venus.^^  Twist  the  neck  off  such  lawlessness  before  it 
reaches  yourselves. 


Daem.  What  is  all  this  fuss  about } 

Trac.  By  these  knees   I    implore  you,  aged  man, 

whoever  you  are 

Daem.  Please  leave  go  of  my  knees,  and  let  me  know 
w^hy  it  is  that  you  are  making  this  disturbance. 

Trac.  I  beg  and  pray  you,  if  you  hope  this  year  for 
a  good  crop  of  silphium  and  assafoetida,  and  that  the 
exportation  of  it  to  Capua  will  be  safe  and  sound,  and 
that  you  will  enjoy  immunity  from  rheum 

Daem.  Are  you  off  your  head  t 

Trac.  And  if  you  expect  to  have  plenty  of  silphium 
seed,  (I  pray  you)  not  to  grudge  me  your  help  in  what 
I  shall  ask  you  for,  aged  sir. 

Daem.  And  I  implore  you  by  your  legs,  your  ankles 
and  your  back,  as  you  expect  a  rich  harvest  of  elm- 
switches  {ue.  sound  thrashings),  and  that  a  rich  crop  of 
punishment  will  be  yours  this  year,  that  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  trouble  about  which  you  are  making  this 
disturbance. 

Trac.  Why  do  you  want  to  abuse  me }  I  wished 
you  all  the  good  things  in  the  world. 

Daem.  I,  too,  speak  you  fair  in  praying  that  your 
due  may  befall  you. 

Trac.  Pray,  then,  attend  to  this. 

Daem.  What  is  it  ? 

Trac.  Two  women,  who  have  done  no  wrong,  are 
inside  here  in  need  of  your  help.  A  glaring  wrong  has 
been  done  them,  and  \s>  being  done  them,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  equity  here  in  the  shrine  of  Venus.  The 
Priestess,  too,  of  Venus,  is  being  disgracefully  hustled. 

Daem.  What  man  is  there  of  such  insolence  as  to 
dare  to  insult  the  Priestess  ?  But  who  are  these  women, 
and  what  wrong  is  being  done  them  .^ 
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Trac.  If  you  listen  I  will  tell  you.  They  have  em- 
braced the  statue  of  Venus,  and  now  a  most  insolent 
man  is  wishing  to  tear  them  away.  They  ought  both 
of  them  to  be  free. 

Daem.  Who  is  this  creature  that  so  despises  the 
gods  ?     Tell  me  in  a  few  words. 

Trac.  He  is  a  sink  of  deceit,  crime,  murder,  false- 
swearing,  a  law-breaker,  shameless,  unclean,  without 
self-respect.  I  will  take  him  off  in  one  word — he  is  a 
slave-dealer.     What  should  I  call  him  further } 

Daem.  You  certainly  describe  a  man  that  deserves 
to  be  flogged. 

Trac.  Scoundrel — to  throttle  the  Priestess  ! 

Daem.  Yes,  but  he  has  done  it  to  his  own  great  loss. 
Come  out  from  there,  Turbalio  and  Sparax,  where  are 
you  ? 

Trac.  I  beg  you  go  inside  and  help  them. 

Daem.  I  will  not  give  my  orders  a  second  time. 
Follow  this  way. 

Trac.  Come  now,  bid  them  knock  out  the  man's 
eyes  just  as  cooks  treat  cuttlefish. 

Daem.  Pitch  that  fellow  out  here  just  like  a  dead 

pjg-   . 

Trac.    I    hear  a  disturbance.     The  slave-dealer,   I 

imagine,  is  being  belaboured  with  their  fists.     I  only 

hope  they  have  knocked  the  teeth  out  of  the  jaws  of 

that  most  unscrupulous  scoundrel.     But  look,  here  are 

the  two  women  in  terror  coming  out  of  the  temple. 

[  T/ie  two  girls  rush  out  of  the  temples  in  despair. 
TrachalIO  assures  them  of  his  protection?^ 

Pal.  Now  is  the  moment  when  the  loss  of  all 
resources  and  aid,  all  help  and  protection,  makes  itself 
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felt  to  us ;  nor  is  there  any  spark  of  hope  to  bring  us 
safety ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  direction  we  ought  to 
try  to  advance.  We  are  both  of  us  in  such  great  dread  ; 
such  outrage  and  insult  have  been  shown  us  inside  the 
temple  just  now  by  our  master.  Nay  more,  the  scoun- 
drel ruthlessly  hustled  backwards  and  forwards  the  aged 
Priestess  in  a  most  scandalous  way,  and,  with  a  violence 
all  his  own,  dragged  us  from  the  statue  in  the  inmost 
corner.  As  our  circumstances  and  fortunes  are  tending 
now,  it  were  better  to  die  ;  nor  in  troubles  or  woes  is 
there  anything  to  be  preferred  to  death. 

Trac.  What  is  it  >     What  are  these  words  }     Do  I 
delay  to  con.sole  them  .?     Hulloa,  Palaestra  ! 

Pal.  Who  is  calling .?     Trac.  Ampelisca! 

Am.  Who  is  it  pray  who  is  calling  }    Who  \s  it  utters 
my  name } 

Trac.  If  j'ou  look  round  you  will  see. 
Pal.  O  those  hopes  of  safety  to  me  ! 

Trac.  Keep  quiet,  and  be  of  good  courage ;  look 
to  me. 

Pal.  If  only  it  be  granted  that  violence  does  not 
crush  us,  violence  which  is  driving  me  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  myself 

Trac.  Please  stop,  you  are  too  foolish. 
Pal.   Then  cease  consoling  me  m  mv  misery  with 
(useless)  words. 

Am.  Unless  you  provide  some  protection  for  us  \n 
reality,  Trachalio,  the  game  is  up. 

Pal.  I  am  determined  to  die  rather  than  let  this 
slave-dealer  trample  upon  me.  But  I  have  only  a 
woman's  spirit  after  all,  and  when  the  thought  of  death 
comes  upon  me,  wretched  that  I  am,  fear  seizes  mv 
limbs.     Truly  a  bitter  day  is  this! 
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Trac.  Keep  up  a  good  heart. 

Pal.  Where  is  the  good  heart  you  speak  of  to  be  found  ? 

Trac.  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  say ;  stay  here  by  the  altar. 

Pal.  How  can  this  altar  you  mention  be  more  good 
to  us  than  the  statue  of  Venus  here  in  the  temple,  to 
which  we  were  clinging  just  now,  and  from  which,  hap- 
less ones,  we  were  torn  away  ? 

Trac.  Just  sit  down;  1  will  protect  you  from  my 
position  in  spite  of  everything.  Regard  this  altar  as 
your  camp — here  are  your  bulwarks  ;  from  these  I  will 
defend  you.  Under  the  protection  of  Venus  I  will  offer 
a  sturdy  resistance  to  the  villainy  of  the  slave-dealer. 

Am.  We  are  obeying  you.  And  thou,  kindly  Venus, 
we  both  beseech  thee  as  we  embrace  thy  altar  in  tears 
and  kneel  before  thee,  that  thou  wilt  take  us  under  thy 
protection  and  guard  us  ;  that  thou  wilt  punish  those 
scoundrels  who  have  dishonoured  thy  temple,  and  wilt 
allow  us  of  thy  grace  to  cling  to  thy  altar,  we  who  last 
night,  thanks  to  Neptune,  were  completely  cleaned  out 
{i.e.  lost  our  all).  Do  not  regard  us  with  unfriendly  eyes, 
nor  put  it  down  to  our  discredit  on  that  account  if  there 
is  anything  that  thou  thinkest  uncleanly. 

Trac.  It  is  a  reasonable  prayer  that  these  women 
are  offering,  I  should  ^ay.  The  request  ought  to  be 
granted  by  thee.  Thou  should'st  pardon  them.  It  is 
fear  that  is  driving  them  to  do  what  they  are  doing. 
But,  see,  the  old  man  is  coming  out  in  the  nick  of  time, 
both  my  protector  and  yours. 

Scene  IV. 

[Ejiter  Daemon ES  from  the  temple  followed  by  Labrax 

/;/  custody  of  the  lorarii!\ 

Daem.  Come  out  of  the  temple  you  most  sacrilegious 


of  all  sons  of  women.  And  you  \to  the  girls]  go  and  sit 
down  at  the  altar.     But  where  are  they } 

Trac,  Look  behind  you,  here. 

Daem.  Capital!  That's  what  I  wanted.  Just  let 
him  come  nearer.  Do  you  expect  us  (to  look  on)  while 
you  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  against  the  gods  >  [To 
tJie  lorarii.]  Give  him  a  blow  in  the  face. 

Lab.  These  insults  I  am  suffering  will  cost  you  dear. 

Daem.  What !  he  is  uttering  threats,  the  impudent 
rogue } 

Lab.  My  rights  have  been  stolen  from  me ;  you  are 
robbing  me  of  my  maidens  against  my  will. 

Trac.  Take  as  arbitrator  any  rich  Cyrenian  senator 
on  the  question  whether  these  women  should  be  yours, 
and  not  free  ;  and  whether  it  is  not  right  for  you  to  be 
clapped  into  prison  and  stay  there  all  your  life  until  you 
shall  have  worn  out  the  whole  prison  (floor). 

Lab.  I  have  not  laid  myself  out  for  this,  to  talk  to 
a  gaol-bird.  I  address  myself  to  you  [turninp;  to 
Daemones]. 

Trac.  But  my  business  is  with  you.  Are  these 
maidens  yours  ^ 

Lab.  They  are. 

Trac.  Well  then  touch  either  of  them  with  only  the 
tip  of  your  finger. 

Lab.  And  what  if  I  do  > 

Trac.  I  will  make  you  at  once  into  a  thrashing  sack 
and,  as  you  hang,  I  will  pound  you  with  my  fists,  yoJ 
faithless  blackguard. 

Lab.  May  I  not  take  my  own  female  slaves  from  the 
altar  of  Venus } 

Daem.  No,  so  says  our  law. 

Lab.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  laws.     I  shall 
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take  them  both  outside,  and,  my  aged  friend,  if  you  are 
so  fond  of  them,  you  must  produce  your  hard  cash  here 
on  the  spot.  If  they  have  won  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Venus,  she  may  have  them  if  she  pays  the  price. 

Daem.  What !  the  gods  pay  you  money  ?  Now, 
therefore,  in  order  that  you  may  know  my  views,  just 
attempt,  merely  in  fun,  to  offer  ever  so  h'ttle  violence  to 
them.  I  will  send  you  off  with  such  a  dressing  that  you 
will  not  know  yourself  As  for  you  \to  the  lorarii]  un- 
less you  knock  the  eyes  out  of  his  head,  when  I  shall 
give  you  the  signal,  I  '11  wrap  you  round  with  rods  like 
bunches  of  myrtle  with  rushes. 

Lab.  You  are  acting  towards  me  with  violence. 

Trac:.  Do  yon  reproach  me  with  violence,  you  burn- 
ing scoundrel  1 

Lab.  Do  you  dare  to  speak  insultingly  to  me,  you 
double-dyed  villain  ? 

Trac.  Granted  that  I  am  a  double-dyed  villain,  and 
you  a  very  honest  fellow,  is  that  any  reason  why  these 
women  should  not  be  free } 

LAli.  Free,  say  you  "^ 

Trac.  Yes,  and  what  is  more,  your  betters  of  true 
Grecian  blood,  for  the  one  was  born  at  Athens  of  free- 
born  parents. 

Daem.  What  is  that  I  hear  you  say } 

Trac.  That  this  one  was  born  at  Athens  of  gentle 
birth. 

Daem.  Is  she  my  countrywoman,  pray  "^ 

Trac.  Are  not  you  [to  Daemones]  a  Cyrenian  } 

Daem.  No  ;  born,  bred  and  brought  up  at  Athens. 

Trac.  Protect  your  countrywomen,  I  beg  you,  my 
asred  friend. 

Daem.  O  my  daughter,  when  I  look  at  this  woman, 
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how  you  remind  me  of  my  miseries,  though  you  are  far 
away !  I  lost  her  when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  4f 
she  is  alive  she  would  be  just  the  same  height  (as 
Palaestra)  I  am  sure. 

Lab.  I  paid  their  money  down  for  these  two  girls  to 
their  owner  to  whom  they  belonged.  What  difference 
does  it  make  to  me,  whether  they  were  born  in  Athens 
or  in  Thebes,  provided  they  do  their  work  for  me  } 

Trac.  Is  that  true,  you  shameless  fellow }  Will  you 
be  allowed,  you  maiden-mouser,  to  filch  away  children 
from  their  parents,  keep  them,  and  destroy  them  by 
your  vile  trade.?  As  regards  the  other  one.  I  don't 
know  in  the  least  where  her  native  city  is  ;  only  this  I 
know,  that  she  is  much  better  than  you,  you  filthy 
scoundrel. 

Lab.  What  you  say  applies  to  yourself 

Trac.  Come,  then,  try  which  of  us  two  has  the 
cleaner  back  {i.e,  less  marked  by  stripes),  and  if  you 
shall  not  turn  out  to  have  more  seams  on  your  back 
than  any  man-of-war  has  nails,  well  then  I  am  the 
greatest  of  liars.  Afterwards  look  at  mine,  when  I  have 
examined  yours.  If  it  shall  not  prove  to  be  so  flawless 
that  any  maker  of  leathern  flasks  should  pronounce  it 
the  best  possible  (material)  for  carrying  on  his  craft, 
what  reason  is  there  why  I  should  not  wound  you  with 
stripes  till  I  am  sick  of  it  >  Why  are  you  ogling  them  > 
U  you  touch  them,  I  will  tear  out  your  ^ycs. 

Lab.    Yet  somehow,  because   you    forbid    me,    I  'II 
carry  them  both  off  with  me. 

Daem.  What  will  you  do  > 

Lab.  I  '11  bring  Vulcan  into  play.     He  is  the  enemy 
of  Venus. 

Daem.  Where  is  he  off  to } 
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Lab.  [calling  at  door  of  cottage?^   Hark  ye,  is  there 
anyone  there  ? 

Trac.  If  you  touch  the  door  I  '11  make  hay  on  your 
face  with  a  fisty  fork. 

Slaves.  We  have  no  fire  here  ;  we  live  on  dried  figs. 

Daem.  I'll  give  you  fire  on  condition  that  I  have 
permission  to  light  it  upon  your  head. 

Lab.  By  Jove,  I'll  go  somewhere  else  to  look  for  fire. 

Daem.  And  when  you  have  found  it,  what  then } 

Lab.  I  will  make  a  big  fire  here. 

Daem.  To  burn  out  the  inhumanity  from  yourself.^ 

Lab.  No,  that  I  may  burn  both  these  (maidens)  alive 
at  the  altar :  that  is  what  I  intend. 

Trac.  I  will  seize  you  instantly  by  the  beard  and 
throw  you  into  the  fire,  and  present  you,  a  half-roasted 
morsel,  as  food  for  the  huge  vultures. 

Daem.  When  I  look  in  my  own  case  for  an  inter- 
pretation (of  my  dream),  this  is  the  ape  which  wanted  to 
steal  away  the  swallows  from  the  nest  against  their  will, 
which  I  dreamt  of  in  my  sleep. 

Trac.  Do  you  know  what  I  beg  of  you,  my  aged 
friend,  that  you  would  save  these  maidens,  and  ward  ofi" 
violence  from  them  while  I  fetch  my  master. 

Daem.  Go  and  look  for  your  master  and  bring  him 
here.     Trac.  That  he  may  not  (touch  them). 

Daem.  It  will  be  at  the  utmost  peril  to  himself  if  he 
touches  them  or  attempts  to  do  so. 

Trac.  Only  take  care. 

Daem.  I  have  taken  precautions.     You  be  off. 

Trac.  Look  after  the  man  himself,  too,  that  he 
doesn't  slope  off  anywhere ;  for  we  have  promised  the 
executioner  either  to  place  in  his  hands  a  full  talent,  or 
to  produce  this  man  to-day. 
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[Daemones  threatens  Labrax  with  summary  punish- 
ment if  he  dares  either  to  lay  hands  on  the  two  girls 
or  to  slink  off  himself  !\ 

Daem.  Now  you  slave-dealer,  which  do  you  prefer — 
to  be  quiet  after  a  thrashing,  or  as  you  are,  without  a 
thrashing,  if  you  have  the  choice  } 

Lab.  I  do  not  care,  you  old  crock,  a  straw  for  what 
you  say.  I  am  going  to  drag  off  my  property  (the  girls) 
from  the  altar  by  their  hair,  despite  you  and  Venus  and 
Jove  most  high. 

Daem.  Just  touch  them.     Lab.  I  will  touch  them. 

Daem.  Come  then,  just  approach  them,  that's  all. 

Lab.  Well,  order  both  those  fellows  to  move  away. 

Daem.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  come  up  to  you. 

Lab.  I  think  not. 

Daem.  What  will  you  do  if  they  come  nearer  you  } 

Lab.  I  shall  retreat.  But,  old  man,  if  ever  I  meet 
you  in  the  city,  no  one  shall  call  me  a  slave-dealer  if  I 
do  not  make  sport  of  you  before  I  let  you  go. 

Daem.  Do  what  you  threaten,  but  now,  in  the  mean- 
while, if  you  touch  them,  you  will  get  a  mighty  thrashing. 

Lab.  How  mighty  a  one  ? 

Daem.  Just  as  befits  a  slave-dealer. 

Lab.  I  don  't  care  a  straw  for  your  threats.  I  will 
carry  them  both  off  even  against  your  will. 

Daem.  Just  touch  them. 

Lab.  I  am  going  to  touch  them  this  time. 

Daem.  Touch  them,  but  do  you  know  what  will 
happen  }  Just  hurry  up,  Turbalio,  and  fetch  two  cudgels 
here  out  of  the  house. 

Lab.  Cudgels! 
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Daem.  Yes,  stout  ones,  make  haste  about  it.  I'll  see 
that  you  have  a  warm  reception  as  you  deserve. 

Lab.  How  unlucky  I  was  to  lose  my  helmet  in  the 
'ship;  now  it  would  have  come  in  useful  if  it  had  been 
saved.     May  I,  at  least,  speak  to  these  maidens  ? 

Daem.  No  you  mayn't.  Why  look  !  there  is  the  man 
with  the  cudgels  coming  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Lab.  That,  by  Jove,  is  mere  rhodomontade  (lit.  idle 
tinkling). 

Daem.  Here  you,  Sparax,  take  hold  of  one  of  the 
two  cudgels.  Come  now,  one  of  you  stand  that  side,  and 
one  this.  Attention,  both  of  you.  So,  now  listen  to  me. 
If  that  fellow  to-day  should  with  a  finger  touch  these 
women  to  their  distaste,  unless  you  give  him  such  a 
taste  of  your  cudgels  that  he  will  not  know  the  way 
home,  you  are  both  dead  men.  If  he  accosts  anyone, 
you  must  answer  in  their  place  from  where  you  stand. 
But  if  he  show  any  inclination  to  make  tracks  from  here, 
you  must  compass  about  his  legs  with  your  clubs  as  fast 
as  you  can. 

Lab.  Aren't  they  even  going  to  let  me  move  from 
here  ? 

Daem.  I  Ve  said  enough  to  you.  When  that  slave, 
who  has  gone  to  fetch  his  master,  comes  back  here  with 
him,  you  can  go  home  at  once.  Now,  if  you  please, 
mind  you  are  very  careful. 

Lab.  Alas  !  upon  my  word,  a  rapid  change  has  come 
over  the  temple  here.  The  shrine  which  was  Venus's  is 
now  that  of  Hercules.  So  strangely  has  this  old  chap 
put  up  two  statues  here  (armed)  with  cudgels.  I  don't 
really  know  where  in  the  world  I  can  escape.  Both 
elements  are  so  cruel  to  me,  both  sea  and  land. 
Palaestra ! 
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Slaves.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Lab.  Get  out,  there's  something  wrong  here.  The 
Palaestra  who  answers  is  none  of  mine.  Hulloa,  Am- 
pelisca ! 

Slaves.  Please  be  careful  not  to  get  yourself  into  a 
mess. 

Lab.  So  far  as  is  possible  these  lazy  scoundrels  give 
me  good  enough  advice.  But  I  am  speaking  to  you. 
Hi,  there !  have  you  any  objection  to  my  going  nearer 
those  ladies  ? 

Slaves.  No,  we  don't  mind. 

Lab.  Will  it  do  me  any  harm  ? 

Slaves.  Not  if  you  are  careful. 

Lab.  What  is  it  that  I  ought  to  be  careful  about  ? 

Slaves.  Why,  look  out  against  a  sound  thrashing. 

Lab.  I  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  go  away. 

Slaves.  Go  if  you  like. 

Lab.  By  Jove,  that  is  very  good.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you,  I  will  go  nearer  with  pleasure. 

Slaves.  Keep  your  place  there  on  the  spot. 

Lab.  By  Jove,  I  have  come  off  miserably  in  many 
ways.  I  am  determined  to  persevere  and  starve  out 
these  girls  to-day. 

Scene  VI. 

[Plesidippus  returns  from  the  sea-shore  with  his  three 
compa7iions,  whither  he  had  gone  to  try  and  find 
Labrax.] 

Ples.  Has  the  slave-dealer  shown  an  inclination  to 
carry  off  my  mistress  from  the  altar  of  Venus  by  rude 
force } 

Trac.  Yes. 

Ples.  Why  did  you  not  kill  him  instantly  } 
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Trac.  Because  I  had  no  sword. 

Ples.  You  should  have  taken  a  stone  or  club. 

Trac.  What  ?  ought  I  to  have  pursued  this  un- 
principled villain  with  stones  just  like  a  dog  ? 

Lab.  Now  by  Jove,  I  am  undone.  Look !  there 's 
Plesidippus,  he  will  soon  dust  me  away  to  the  last  speck. 

Ples.  Were  the  women  still  seated  at  the  altar  when 
you  started  to  come  to  me  ? 

Trac.  They  are  still  in  the  same  spot. 

Ples.  Who  is  it  that  is  now  guarding  them  there  ? 

Trac.  Some  old  man  or  other,  a  neighbour  of  the 
temple.  He  gave  them  most  useful  help,  he  is  mounting 
guard  with  the  slaves.     I  entrusted  them  to  his  charge. 

Ples.  Take  me  straight  to  the  slave-dealer.  Where 
is  the  wretch  ? 

Lab.  Good  morning. 

Ples.  Bother  your  good  morning.  Choose  quickly, 
whether  you  prefer  to  be  hurried  along  with  a  rope  round 
your  neck,  or  be  dragged.  Choose  whichever  you  like 
while  you  have  the  chance. 

Lab.  Neither,  thanks. 

Ples.  Be  off  quickly,  Trachalio,  to  the  sea-shore  ; 
order  those  men  whom  I  brought  with  me  to  come  into 
the  city  to  the  harbour  to  meet  me,  that  they  may 
hand  over  this  fellow  to  the  executioner.  Then  come 
back  and  keep  guard  here.  I  'm  going  to  carry  off  this 
scoundrel,  exile  from  his  country,  to  justice.  Come,  be 
off  to  the  court ! 

Lab.  What  wrong  have  I  done  ? 

Ples.  Do  you  ask }  Did  you  not  receive  part  pay- 
ment for  me  on  account  of  this  woman,  and  then  steal 
her  away  ? 

Lab.  I  never  stole  her  away. 
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Ples.  Why  do  you  deny  it  ? 

Lab.  Because  I  got  her  off  indeed,  but  unfortunately 
could  not  get  her  away.  I  told  you  that  I  would  be  here 
at  the  temple  of  Venus.  Do  I  prove  false  ?  Am  not  I 
on  the  spot  ? 

Ples.  State  your  case  in  the  law  court.  One  word 
is  enough  here.     Follow. 

Lab.  I  implore  you  to  help  me,  Charmides ;  I  am 
being  hurried  off  with  a  rope  round  my  neck. 

Char.  Who  is  calling  me  ? 

Lab.  Don't  you  see  how  I  am  being  hurried  off  .^ 

Char.  I  see,  and  delight  in  the  sight. 

Lab.  Won't  you  help  me  ? 

Char.  Who  is  it  that  is  hurrying  you  away  ? 

Lab.  Young  Plesidippus. 

Char.  What  you  have  got,  enjoy.  It  would  be 
better  for  you  to  creep  into  prison  contentedly.  You 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  get  what  many  people  long 
for. 

Lab.  Why,  what 's  that  ? 

Char.  To  get  what  they  strive  for. 

Lab.  Follow  me,  I  beg  you. 

Char.  Your  advice  is  like  yourself,  (i.e.  bad).  You 
are  being  hurried  to  prison.  Do  you  bid  me  follow  you 
there  ? 

Ples.  Do  you  still  struggle  > 

Lab.  I  'm  done  for. 

Ples.  I  wish  it  were  true.  You,  my  dear  Palaestra 
and  Ampelisca,  stay  here  in  this  place  till  I  come  back 
here. 

Slaves.    I   suggest  that   they  should  rather  come 
away  to  our  house  until  you  return. 
Ples.  All  right.     A  good  idea. 
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Lab.  You  are  regular  thieves,  I  declare. 

Slaves.  What,  thieves  ? 

Ples.  Hurry  him  off. 

Lab.  I  pray,  I  implore  you,  Palaestra. 

Ples.  Go  along,  you  villain. 

Char.  I  'm  no  guest  of  yours.  I  regret  your  hospi- 
tality. 

Lab.  Do  you  throw  me  over  in  this  way } 

Char.  I  do  so.     I  never  drink  more  than  once. 

Lab.  May  the  gods  curse  you  ! 

Char.  Pronounce  that  on  your  own  head.  I  believe 
that  men  are  changed,  one  into  one  beast,  and  another 
into  another.  The  slave-dealer  is  being  changed  into 
a  stock-dove  I  do  believe,  for  soon  his  neck  will  be  in 
the  stocks.  He  will  be  building  his  nest  to-day  in  prison. 
Still,  I  '11  go,  that  I  may  be  a  witness  to  his  character, 
to  see  whether  by  any  means  he  may  be  convicted  the 
sooner. 

ACT   IV.    Scene  I. 

[Enter  Daemon Es/r^w  /its  cottage.  He  soliloquises  about 
the  jealousy  of  his  wife^  and  mentions  a  slave,  GrH'US, 
who  has  been  out  fishing  during  the  night ^ 

Daem.  It  was  a  good  action,  and  brought  me  real 
pleasure,  to  have  given  help  to  these  poor  girls.  I  have 
found  in  them  dependants,  and  both  are  of  graceful  beauty 
and  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  But  my  ill-conditioned  wife 
keeps  a  watch  over  me  in  every  way,  that  I  should  not 
show  any  fancy  for  the  young  girls.  Now,  I  wonder  what 
in  the  world  Gripus,  my  slave,  is  doing,  who  went  out  last 
night  to  the  sea  for  fishing.  He  would  have  been  wiser, 
by  Jove,  if  he  had  slept  at  home,  for  now  he  is  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  with  his  trouble  and  the  fishing  gear, 


such  a  storm  there  is  still,  and  there  was  in  the  night. 
I  '11  fry  on  my  fingers  all  that  he  catches  as  sure  as  I 
live ;  so  wildly  do  I  see  the  waves  raging.  But  my  wife 
is  summoning  me  to  breakfast.  I  am  off  home.  She'll 
soon  fill  my  ears  with  her  idle  chatter. 

Scene  II. 

\ Enter  Gripus  from  the  shore ;  he  has  fished  up  the 
travelling  trunk  belonging  to  the  slave-dealer,  and 
suspecting  from  its  weight  that  it  contains  goldy 
indulges  ifi  day-dreams  of  future  greatness^ 

Gripus  {soliloquising^  To  Neptune  I  return  thanks 
for  this,  my  patron,  who  dwells  in  his  briny  home 
surrounded  by  fish,  because  he  has  sent  me  back  from 
his  realms  enriched  and  laden  with  plenteous  spoil,  with 
my  fishing  smack  safe  and  sound,  which  in  the  stormy 
sea  made  me  master  of  a  strange  and  rich  haul.  It  is 
\  extraordinary,  and  impossible  to  believe,  how  splendidly 
this  fishing  has  turned  out  for  me,  (though)  I  have  not 
taken  to-day  a  single  ounce  weight  of  fish,  but  only  this 
thing  which  I  am  carrying  here  in  my  net.  For  when 
1  was  energetic  enough  to  get  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
I  preferred  profit  to  sleep  and  rest.  I  desired  to  try 
in  the  raging  storm  how  I  might  support  my  master's 
d|  povert}^  and  my  own  lot  of  slavery.  I  was  not  chary 
of  my  toil.  The  slothful  man  is  absolutely  of  no  account, 
and  I  thoroughly  detest  that  class  of  people.  The  man 
must  be  wide-awake  who  wants  to  finish  his  work  be- 
times, he  must  not  wait  till  his  master  wakes  him  up  to 
his  duty.  Those  who  take  delight  in  sleep,  rest  without 
any  advantage,  and  do  positive  harm  to  themselves.  For 
I,  who  was  energetic,  have  found  out  for  myself  the  means 
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of  being  slothful  if  I  should  wish  it.  I  have  found  this 
in  the  sea,  whatever  it  is.  Whatever  there  is  in  it,  is  heavy 
enough  ;  I  think  it  is  gold  that  is  inside,  and  no  one  else 
knows  of  it  but  myself ;  now  the  chance  has  fallen  to  you, 
Gripus,  of  the  Praetor's  making  you  a  free  man  in  the 
country  (reading  *  Praetor,'  not '  praeter ').  Now,  I  shall  act 
in  this  way,  so  I  am  determined  to  go  to  my  master 
adroitly  and  with  cunning  ;  gradually  I  will  offer  money 
for  my  person,  that  I  may  be  free.  I  shall  soon  be  free, 
and  when  that  is  so,  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  will  lay 
out  a  field,  a  house,  an  estate;  I  will  carry  my  mer- 
chandise in  large  ships,  I  shall  be  held  a  great  man 
among  great  men.  Later  on  I  will  build  myself  a  ship 
for  my  pleasure,  and  will  copy  Stratonicus,  and  will  sail 
about  from  town  to  town.  When  ni}^  name  shall  have 
become  famous  I  will  build  a  large  town  ;  I  will  give 
it  the  name  of  Gripus,  a  record  of  my  reputation  and 
achievements,  and  there  I  will  found  a  mighty  kingdom. 
Great  are  the  plans  that  I  am  founding  in  my  mind  ;  now 
I  will  go  and  hide  this  travelling  trunk,  but  I,  this  rich 
swell,  am  doomed  to  a  breakfast  seasoned  with  sour 
wine  and  salt  without  any  dainty  relish. 

Scene  III. 

[Trachalio,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  instructions,  re- 
turns from  the  shore  to  defend  the  girls  and  discovers 
Gripus  with  the  travelling  trunk.] 

Trac.  Hi  there,  stop  ! 
Gr.  Why  should  I  stop  ^ 

Trac.  While  I  fold  up  this  net  for  you,  that  you  are 
dragging  along. 

Gr.  Drop  it,  please. 


Trac.  But  I  am  helping  you.  A  good  action  done 
to  a  good  man  is  not  wasted. 

Gr.  There  was  a  violent  storm  here  last  night ;  I 
have  no  fish,  young  fellow ;  don't  imagine  that  I  have,  I 
beg  you.  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  carrying  my  dripping 
net  without  any  of  the  scaly  flock. 

Trac.  It  is  not  fish  that  I  want,  so  much  as  a  word 
with  you. 

Gr.  Whoever  you  are,  you  are  wearing  me  out  with 
your  contrariness. 

Trac.  I  will  not  let  you  go  away  from  here.  Just 
stop  where  you  are. 

Gr.  Look  out  for  squalls.  Why  are  you  holding  me 
back  with  your  hand,  you  brute  ? 

Trac.  Now  listen. 

Gr.  I  'm  not  going  to  listen. 

Trac.  But,  by  Jove,  you  shall  listen. 

Gr.  By  and  by.     Trac.  Now. 

Gr.  Well,  say  anything  you  like. 

Trac.^  Pay  attention  ;  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is 
worth  attending  to. 

Gr.  Tell  me  then  what  it  is. 

Trac.  Just  look  and  see  whether  anyone  is  following 
us  close. 

Gr.   Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  matter  to  me  ? 

Trac.  Sure  enough,  but  can  I  hope  to  find  discretion 
in  you  towards  me  {i.e.  to  keep  my  words  to  yourself)  ? 

Gr.  What  is  it  you  want  ?  just  tell  me. 

Trac.  I  will  tell  you  ;  keep  it  to  yourself;  if  only 
you  will  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  be  un- 
faithful. 

Gr.  I  do  give  you  my  word.  I  will  be  trustworthy 
whoever  you  are. 
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Trac  Listen.  I  saw  one  who  committed  a  theft.  I 
knew  the  owner  against  whom  it  was  committed.  After- 
wards I  come  to  the  thief  and  I  make  him  a  proposal  on 
these  terms.  "  I  know  the  person  from  whom  that  theft 
was  made  :  now  if  you  are  ready  to  give  me  half,  I  will 
not  tell  the  owner."  The  man  did  not  even  answer  me 
What  do  \'Ou  think  is  fair  that  I  should  have  given  me  ? 
I  expect  you  to  say  half. 

Gr.  Nay,  more  than  that ;  and,  unless  he  gives  it 
you,  I  think  the  owner  ought  to  be  told. 

Trac.  I  will  act  on  your  suggestion.  Now  listen,  for 
this  concerns  you  altogether. 

Gr.  What  do  you  mean  > 

Trac.  I  have  known  for  some  time  the  man  that 
trunk  belongs  to  that  you  have  got. 

Gr.  What  do  you  mean  } 

Trac.  And  how  it  was  lost. 

Gr.  But  I  know  how  it  was  found ;  and  I  know  the 
person  who  found  it,  and  its  present  owner.  The  latter 
fact  does  not  concern  you  a  whit  more  than  the  former 
concerns  me.  I  know  the  man  to  whom  it  now  belongs, 
you  the  man  whose  it  was  before.  No  one  is  going  to 
take  this  from  me.     Do  not  hope  that  you  will  be  able. 

Trac.  Would  not  the  owner  take  it,  if  he  were  to 

come  .'* 

Gr.  Don't  you  make  any  mistake,  there  is  no  owner 
born  except  myself,  who  caught  the  object  in  the  course 
of  my  own  fishing. 

Trac.  You  don't  say  so ! 

Gr.  Will  you  admit  that  there  is  any  fish  in  the  sea 
that  belongs  to  me  ?  When  I  catch  them,  if  I  do  so,  they 
are  mine  and  I  treat  them  as  my  own  ;  nor  does  anxone 
put  in  a  claim  to  them,  or  demand  a  share  of  them.      I 


sell  them  all  in  public  in  the  market  place  as  my  own 
wares.     The  sea  is  surely  open  to  all. 

Trac.  Agreed  !  How  is  it  right  then,  I  ask,  that  the 
trunk  should  not  be  as  much  mine  as  yours  ?  It  was 
found  in  the  sea  ;  it  is  public  property. 

Gr.  A  shameless  suggestion,  you  shameless  wretch  ! 
If  what  you  suggest  is  right,  the  fisherman's  occupation 
is  gone  ;  for  the  moment  that  the  fish  were  exposed  in 
the  market  no  one  would  buy  them,  they  would  claim 
each  of  them  a  share  of  the  fish  for  themselves.  Each 
would  say  that  they  had  been  caught  in  the  public 
sea. 

Trac.  What  do  you  say,  you  shameless  beggar  ?  Do 
you  dare  to  compare  a  travelling-trunk  with  a  fish  ?  does 
it  seem  to  you  the  same  thing  ? 

Gr.  It  does  not  depend  on  me  (what  I  fish  up). 
When  I  let  down  the  net  and  hook,  whatever  sticks,  I 
draw  up.  What  my  net  and  hooks  have  won  for  me  is 
undoubtedly  my  own. 

Trac.  No,  not  so,  if  you  have  taken  any  manufactured 
article. 

Gr.  You  quibbler ! 

Trac.  But,  I  say,  have  you  ever  seen  a  fisherman, 
you  sorcerer,  catch  a  travelling-trunk  as  a  fish  and  expose 
it  in  the  market }  You  shall  not,  I  promise  you,  carr}-  off 
all  the  profits  you  want.  You  claim,  you  low  scoundrel, 
to  be  a  basket-maker  and  fisherman  in  one.  You  should 
either  show  me  the  fish  which  is  a  travelling-trunk,  or 
you  shall  not  carry  off  what  is  not  born  in  the  sea,  and 
has  no  scales. 

Gr.  Hark  ye !  have  you  never  heard  before  this  of 
the  trunk-fish  } 

Trac.  There  is  no  such  thing,  you  scoundrel. 
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Gr    But  there  is  indeed  ;  1  am  a  fisherman  and  I 
know     It  is  not  often  caught ;  no  fish  so  rarely  comes 

*°'tV:c'no  go;  do  you  actually  expect  to  be  able 
to  cheat  me.  you  gallows-bird  ?     What  colour  jsjt? 

Gk  Only  quite  little  ones  are  captured  of  this  colour. 
The^e  are  outers  of  a  scarlet  skin,  but  they  are  b.g  ones  ; 

rind  there  are  black  ones  too. 

TRAC  I  know  all  about  it ;  you  '11  be  turmng  your- 
self  in"a  trunk-fish  unless  you  looU  out.  Your  h.de 
will  become  scarlet,  and  then  afterwards  black 

GR.  What  a  scoundrel  I  have  -me  across  to-day ! 

TRAC  We  are  spinning  out  our  talk;  the  da>  is 
passlg  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  by  whose  dec.s.on 
you  wish  us  to  settle  the  matter. 

Gr    By  the  decision  of  the  trunk. 

TRAC.  Really  !     Gr.  Yes.  really. 

Trac.   You  are  a  fool. 

Gr    Hail,  great  philosopher !  „  ,     , 

TRAC  You  shall  not  carry  that  thing  off  to-day 
unless  you  appoint  some  depositary  or  referee  by  whose 
decision  the  matter  may  be  settled. 

Gk.  Are  you  in  your  senses,  pray . 

Tr\c    I  am  choleric. 

GR    I  am  hare-brained  ;  still  I  will  not  let  go  of  th.s 

*^"  TRAcldTore'more  word  and  I  will  dash  my  fists 
into  your  brain.  Unless  you  drop  that  I  will  wrmg  all 
The  moisture  out  of  you  just  like  a  new  cloth  .s  wrung 

'"'gr  Just  you  touch  me.  and  I  will  dash  you  to  the 
ground  just  as  I  do  a  polypus-fish.  Do  you  want  to 
have  a  fight  ? 
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Trac.  What's  the  good  of  that.^  Why  not  rather 
divide  the  booty .'' 

Gr.  You  won't  get  anything  out  of  this  except  harm 
to  yourself     Don't  expect  it.     I  *m  off. 

Trac.  Well,  I'll  put  the  ship  about,  that  you  may 
not  escape  in  any  direction.     Wo  ! 

Gr.  If  you  are  the  man  at  the  prow  in  that  ship  of 
yours,  I  will  be  the  man  at  the  helm.  Let  go  of  the 
rope,  you  villain. 

Trac.  All  right ;  you  let  go  of  the  trunk. 

Gr.  Never,  by  Jove,  shall  you  be  a  scrap  richer  this 
blessed  day. 

Trac.  You  cannot  win  my  consent  by  obstinate 
refusal  unless  you  give  me  half,  or  recourse  is  had  to  a 
referee,  or  a  deposit  is  made  as  security. 

Gr.  W^hat !  the  thing  which  I  caught  in  the  sea  ? 

Trac.  But  I  saw  you  from  the  shore. 

Gr.  With  my  effort  and  toil  and  net  and  boat  ? 

Trac.  In  what  way  should  I  be  less  a  thief  than 
you,  I  who  saw  you  from  the  shore  in  possession  of  it, 
if  the  owner  to  whom  it  belongs  should  turn  up  now  ? 

Gr.  In  no  way. 

Trac.  Stop,  you  cur;  kindly  let  me  know  by  what 
test  I  am  not  your  partner  if  I  am  a  thief. 

Gr.  I  don't  know,  neither  do  I  understand  your  city 
laws  ;  but  I  simply  say  that  this  is  mine. 

Trac.  I,  too,  say  it  is  mine. 

Gr.  Stop.  I  have  discovered  a  principle  on  which 
you  would  be  neither  thief  nor  partner. 

Trac.  How.> 

Gr.  Let  me  get  away  from  here  ;  you  go  your  wa\- 
without  saying  a  word.  You  need  not  give  any  informa- 
tion against  me  ;   I  will  not  give  anything  to  you.     You 
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be  silent ;  I  will  hold  my  tongue.     This  is  the  best  and 

fairest  course. 

TraC    Are  you  inclined  to  make  any  offer  ? 

Gr    I  have  made  it  long  ago,  for  you  to  go  away. 
Let  eo  the  rope,  and  cease  to  be  a  nuisance  to  me. 

TRAC   Stay  while  I  make  you  an  offer  in  return. 

Gr.  Just  make  off  with  yourself,  I  beg  you. 

TraC.  Do  you  know  anyone  in  these  parts . 

Gr.  I  must  know  my  neighbours. 

TRAC.  Where  about  here  do  you  live  ? 

GR.  Away  there,  afar  off.  right  in  the  most  distant 

*^'^  TRAC    Are  you  content  that  our  dispute  be  settled 
by  the  decision  of  the  man  who  lives  - /l^-t^«"^gj ' 
GR.    Slack  away  the  rope  while   I   retire  to  think 

over  it. 

Trac    All  right. 

GK.  \aside\  Grand ;  the  thing  is  safe !  The  whole 
booty  is  mine.  He  is  inviting  me  inside  my  own  quarters 
blr'e  my  own  master  as  referee.  He  will  never  deprive 
his  own  slave  of  a  three-obol  piece  by  his  decision  thi 
day.  Our  friend  here  certainly  does  not  know  what 
condition  he  has  proposed.     [To  Trachalio.]  I  will  go 

to  the  referee  with  you.  ,     .  .     v 

Trac.  Well,  what  is  it  >  {U  your  decision). 

Gr  Although  what  you  claim  is  mine  by  right  1 
know  well;  yet  I  would  rather  your  proposal  were 
carried  out  than  that  I  should  fight  with  you  about  it. 

Trac.  That's  right. 

Gr    Although  you  are  inviting  me  before  a  stranger 
as  referee,  if  he  shall  prove  honest,  although  unknown 
he  is  yet  well  known  ;  and  if  not,  though  known,  yet  the 
most  utter  stranger. 
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[Daemon ES  tells  the  two  women  who  had  taken  rejuge  in 
his  house  (Act  HI.,  Scene  VI.)  that  they  must  not 
stay  there y  oiving  to  his  wife^s  jealousy.  Gripus  and 
Trachalio  enter  to  lay  their  dispute  about  tJu 
possession  of  the  *  vidulus  *  before  Daemones  as 
referee,"] 

Daem.  I  mean  it  upon  my  word,  young  women,  that 
though  I  am  well  disposed  towards  you,  I  am  afraid  lest, 
on  account  of  you,  my  wife  should  drive  me  out  of  doors, 
for  she  will  say  that  I  have  brought  rivals  here  before  her 
very  ^ycs.    You  had  better  fly  to  the  altar  rather  than  I. 

Women.  Wretched  that  we  are,  it  is  all  over  with  us. 

Daem.  I  will  save  you;  don't  be  afraid.  [To  the 
lorarii]  Why  are  you  following  me  out  of  doors  "t  Since 
I  am  with  them  no  one  shall  do  them  any  harm.  Go 
now  indoors  both  of  you,  as  sentries  off  guard. 

Gr.  Good  morning,  master. 

Daem.  Good  morning,  Gripus.  How  goes  it  (with 
you) } 

Trac.  Is  this  man  your  slave  .-^ 

Gr.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 

Trac.  I  'm  not  talking  to  you. 

Gr.  Then  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  be  off  .-* 

Trac.  I  am  asking  you  a  question,  my  aged  friend> 
please  answer  me.     Is  this  man  your  slave  ? 

Daem.  He  is  mine. 

Trac.  That  is  first  rate,  since  he  is  yours.  I  greet 
you  a  second  time  (to-day). 

Daem.  And  I  you.  Are  you  not  the  man  who  went 
away  just  now  to  look  for  your  master  } 

Trac.  I  am. 
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Daem.  What  is  that  you  want  now  ? 
Trac.  This  man,  you  say,  is  your  slave  ? 
Daem.  He  is. 

Trac.  That  is  splendid,  since  he  is  yours. 
Daem.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Trac.  That  fellow  there  is  a  scoundrel. 
Daem.  What  has  the  scoundrel  done  to  you  ? 
Trac.  I  should  like  that  fellow's  legs  to  be  smashed. 
Daem.  What  is  the  point  about  which  you  two  are 
quarrelling  among  yourselves  > 

Trac.  I  will  tell  >'ou. 
Gr.  No,  77/ tell  you. 
Trac.  I  am  the  plaintiff  if  I  'm  not  mistaken  (I  move 

in  the  matter). 

Gr.    If  you  had  an>'  self-respect  you  would   move 

yourself  off  from  here. 

Daem.  Now  Gripus,  just  listen  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Gr.  What,  is  this  fellow  to  have  first  say  ? 

Daem.  Listen.     [T^  Trachalio]  You  speak. 

Gr.  Will  you  give  this  right  of  speech  to  a  stranger 
before  your  own  slave  ? 

Trac.  How  impossible  it  is  for  him  to  be  suppressed. 
Well  then,  as  I  was  beginning  to  say,  the  slave-dealer 
whom  you  thrust  out  of  the  temple  some  time  ago,  this 
man  (Gripus)  is  in  possession  of  his  travelling-trunk. 

Gr.  I  haven't  got  it. 

Trac.  Do  you  deny  what  I  see  with  my  eyes  ? 

Gr.  I  wish  you  were  blind ;  I  have  got  it  or  I  have 
not  got  it.     Why  do  you  bother  about  me  and  what  I 

am  doing  ? 

Trac.  It  does  make  a  difference  how  you  are  in 
possession  of  it,  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully. 

Gr.  Unless  I  have  captured  it,  there  is  no  reason 


i 
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why  you  shouldn't  consign  me  to  the  gallows.  If  I 
caught  it  in  the  sea  with  my  net,  how  is  it  yours  more 
than  my  own  ? 

Trac.  He  is  cheating ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  the 
thing  was  done,  as  I  am  telling  you. 

Gr.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Trac.  So  long  as  the  person  with  the  first  right  of 
speech  is  speaking,  please  keep  him  quiet  if  he  is  yours. 

*[Gr.  What,  do  you  want  the  same  thing  done  to  me 
that  your  master  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  you  ?  If  he 
is  accustomed  to  suppress  you,  our  master  does  not  do 
that  to  us. 

Daem.  In  tliat  remark  he  has  just  got  the  better  of 
you.     What  do  you  want  now,  tell  me  ?] 

Trac.  I  protest  that  I  do  not  ask  for  any  share  in 
this  trunk,  nor  have  I  ever  said  it  was  mine,  but  there  is 
in  it  a  little  jewel-box  belonging  to  the  young  woman 
whom  I  declared  just  now  to  be  free-born. 

Daem.  You  mean  her  I  suppose  who  you  said  just 
now  was  mv  countr\'- woman  } 

Trac.  Exactly  ;  and  those  trinkets  which  she  wore 
when  she  was  small  are  there  in  that  box  which  is  in  the 
trunk.  These  objects  are  of  no  good  to  your  slave,  but 
they  will  give  this  poor  girl  assistance,  if  he  should  hand 
them  to  her,  by  which  to  find  her  parents. 

Daem.  I  '11  make  him  give  them  up.  You  keep 
quiet. 

Gr.  I  'm  not  going  to  give  anything  to  that  (villain), 
believe  me. 

Trac.  I  am  asking  for  nothing  but  the  jewel-box 
and  the  trinkets. 

*  The  matter  in  brackets  is  not  found  in  Sonnenschein's  text. 
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Gr.  But  supposing  they  are  made  of  gold  ? 

Trac.  Well,  gold  shall  be  bought  with  gold,  and 
silver  paid  as  equivalent  for  silver. 

Gr.  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  sec  the  gold,  then  I  will 
let  you  see  the  jewel-box. 

Daem.  Take  care  you  don't  get  into  hot  water,  and 
hold  your  tongue  [/^  Gripus].  [To  Trachalio]  You 
go  on  as  you  began  your  story. 

Trac.  One  thing  I  beg  of  you,  to  have  pity  upon  this 
young  woman,  if  the  trunk  belongs  to  the  slave-dealer, 
as  I  suspect  it  does.  At  this  point  I  am  speaking  only 
on  conjecture  ;  I  am  not  saying  anything  for  certain. 

Gr.  Do  you  see  how  this  scoundrel  is  setting  a  trap  ? 

Trac.  Allow  me  to  go  on  speaking  as  I  began.  If 
the  trunk  belongs  to  the  ruffian,  whose  I  say  it  is,  these 
women  will  be  able  to  recognise  it.  Tell  him  to  show  it 
to  them. 

Gr.  Do  you  say  show  it  them  ? 

Daem.  He  makes  no  unreasonable  suggestion,  Gripus, 
that  the  trunk  should  be  shown. 

Gr.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  distinctly  unreason- 
able.    Daem.  Why,  pray  ? 

Gr.  Because  if  I  show  it  them  of  course  they  will 
say  at  once  that  they  recognise  it. 

Trac.  You  fountain-head  of  rascalities,  do  you  think 
that  everyone  has  the  same  character  as  you,  you  prince 
of  perjurers } 

Gr.  I  don't  mind  all  this,  provided  he  (Daemones)  is 
my  way  of  thinking. 

Trac.  Well,  now  he  is  on  your  side  ;  he  will  get 
true  evidence  from  them  (i.e.  the  women). 

Daem.  Gripus,  attention  ;  [to  Trachalio]  do  you 
explain  what  you  want 


Trac.  I  have  said  it,  but  if  you  didn't  understand  it 
properly  I  will  tell  you  again.  Both  these  girls,  as  I 
said  just  now,  are  by  rights  free-born.  This  one  (Palaes- 
tra) was  stolen  at  Athens  when  she  was  quite  small. 

Gr.  Tell  me  what  your  remarks  have  to  do  with  the 
trunk,  whether  they  are  slaves  or  free. 

Trac.  You  want  me  to  go  over  the  whole  thing 
again,  you  rascal,  so  that  the  day  may  fail  us. 

Daem.  Cease  your  abuse,  and  explain  to  me  what  I 
asked. 

Trac.  There  ought  to  be  in  that  trunk  a  jewel  box, 
made  of  rushes,  which  contains  the  tokens  by  which  this 
young  woman  may  be  able  to  trace  her  parents.  She 
had  them  with  her  when  she  disappeared  at  Athens, 
quite  a  little  girl,  as  I  said  before. 

Gr.  May  Jupiter  and  the  gods  destroy  you  !  What 
do  you  say,  you  sorcerer.?  What  .^^  are  these  women 
dumb  that  they  cannot  speak  for  themselves  ? 

Trac.  They  are  silent,  because  a  silent  woman  is 
better  than  one  who  talks. 

Gr.  Then  in  truth,  I  should  say,  you  have  not  your 
fair  share  either  of  man  or  woman. 

Trac.  How,  pray  ? 

Gr.  Because  neither  when  talking  or  silent  are  you 
ever  worth  anything.  Shall  I,  pray,  ever  be  allowed  a 
word  this  blessed  day  ? 

Daem.  If  after  this  you  utter  a  single  word  to-day,  I 
will  break  your  head  for  you. 

Trac.  As  I  began  to  say,  my  aged  friend,  I  ask  you 
to  order  him  to  give  up  the  jewel-box  to  them.  If  he 
asks  for  any  reward  for  himself  in  return,  it  shall  be 
given  him.  Anything  else  there  is  in  the  trunk  he  may 
keep. 
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Gr.  Now  at  last  you  make  that  suggestion  because 
you  see  it  is  my  due.     Just  now  you  asked  for  a  half. 

Trac.  Yes,  and  I  ask  it  now. 

Gr.  I  have  known  a  kite  pounce  even  without  carry- 
ing off  anything  after  all. 

Daem.  Can't  I  shut  you  up  without  fgiving  you)  a 
beating  ? 

Trac.  If  he  holds  his  tongue,  I  will  do  so  ;  if  he  talks, 
you  must  allow  me  to  speak  on  my  own  behalf 

Daem.  Give  me  the  trunk  now,  Gripus. 

Gr.  I  will  trust  it  to  you  ;  but  if  it  contains  none  of 
the  things  he  mentioned,  on  the  condition  that  you  give 
it  me  back. 

Daem.  It  shall  be  returned. 

Gr.  Here  you  are. 

Daem.  Listen  now,  Palaestra  and  Ampelisca,  to 
what  I  say.  Is  this  the  trunk  in  which  you  say  your 
jewel-case  is  ? 

Pal.  It  is. 

Gr.  It's  all  up  with  me,  wretched  one  that  I  am  ? 
How  suddenly,  before  she  had  looked  at  it  properly,  she 
said  it  was  the  one. 

Pal.  I  will  make  this  matter  clear  to  you  from  being 
obscure.  There  ought  to  be  a  little  box  made  of  reeds- 
in  that  trunk.  I  will  describe  whatever  is  in  it,  naming 
each  article  ;  you  must  not  show  me  anything.  If  I 
shall  say  wrong,  my  statement  will  be  to  no  purpose  ; 
then  you  shall  keep  whatever  is  inside  for  yourselves. 
But  if  (my  descriptions)  shall  prove  true,  then  I  implore 
you  that  my  own  property  may  be  returned  to  me. 

Daem.  Very  well ;  you  ask  simple  justice  as  it  seems 
to  me. 

Gr.  In  my  opinion  simple  injustice.     What  if  she  is 


a  witch  or  sorceress,  and  mentions  everything  that  is 
inside  correctly.^     Shall  a  sorceress  have  it  .^ 

Daem.  She  shall  not  get  it  unless  she  describes  it 
correctly.  Her  sorcery  will  be  useless.  Unfasten  the 
trunk,  then,  that  I  may  know  as  soon  as  possible  what 
the  truth  is. 

Trac.  That's  one  for  Gripus! 
Gr.  It  is  unfastened. 
Daem.  Open  it  then. 
Pal.  I  see  the  jewel-case  ! 
Daem.  Is  this  it  ? 

Pal.  It  is !  O  my  parents  here  I  carry  you  locked 
up ;  here  I  have  hidden  my  wealth  and  the  hopes  of 
discovering  you. 

Gr.  Then,  by  Jove,  the  gods  ought  to  be  angry  with 
you,  whoever  you  are,  who  box  up  your  parents  in  so 
narrow  a  space. 

Daem.  Gripus,  here  !  Your  interest  is  at  stake.  You 
[to  Palaestra]  girl,  from  where  you  are  some  distance 
off,  say  what  is  inside,  and  what  it  is  like— declare  every- 
thing. If  in  truth  you  make  the  slightest  mistake, 
though  you  should  wish  afterwards  to  correct  yourself 
to  what  is  right,  you  will  be  wasting  your  time  utterly, 
young  woman. 

Gr.  You  utter  what  is  truly  just. 
Trac.    Certainly  not  justice  for  you ;   for  you'  are 
unjust. 

Daem.  [To  Palaestra]  Speak  then,  my  dear.  You, 
Gripus,  attend,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Pal.  There  are  trinkets. 

Daem.  I  see  them  there. 

Gr.  I  am  done  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight! 
Hold  hard  ;  [to  Daemones]  don't  show  them. 
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Daem.  What  are  they  like  ?  Tell  me  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Pal.  There 's  a  little  gold  sword,  first  of  all,  with  an 
inscription  on  it. 

Daem.  Tell  me  then  what  the  inscription  is. 

Pal.  My  father's  name.  Next,  on  the  other  side 
there  is  a  tiny  two-headed  axe,  also  of  gold,  and  with 
an  inscription  ;  my  mother  s  name  is  on  the  axe. 

Daem.  Wait,  tell  me  what  is  your  father's  name  on 
the  sword  ? 

Pal.  Daemones. 

Daem.  O  immortal  gods  !  Where  in  the  world  are 
my  hopes  ?  {i.e.  are  they  being  now  fulfilled  ?) 

Gr.  And  mine,  too,  I  should  like  to  know. 

Trac.  Go  on,  I  implore  you,  quietly,  or  else,  a  mur- 
rain upon  you  ! 

Daem.  Tell  me  your  mother's  name,  which  is  on  the 
little  axe. 

Pal.  Daedalis. 

Daem.  The  gods  wish  for  my  preservation  ! 

Gr.  And  for  my  ruin  !     * 

Daem.  This  must  be  my  daughter,  Gripus. 

Gr.  Let  her  be  for  all  I  care.  [To  Trachalio]  May 
all  the  gods  destroy  you  who  saw  me  this  blessed  day 
with  your  eyes,  and  me  too,  unlucky  wretch,  for  not 
looking  round  a  hundred  times  before  I  dragged  the 
net  out  of  the  water,  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching. 

Pal.  Then  a  small  gold  sickle  and  two  tiny  hands 
clasped  round  it ;  then  a  windlass,  (or  little  sow). 

Gr.  To  the  gallows  with  you,  with  your  little  pig 
and  porkers. 

Pal.  And  a  gold  locket  which  my  father  gave  me 
on  my  birthday. 
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Daem.  Here  it  is,  sure  enough  ;  I  cannot  refrain  from 
embracing  you.  Blessings  on  you,  my  daughter  !  I  am 
your  father  who  reared  you.  I  am  Daemones,  and  there 
is  your  mother  Daedalis  within  the  house. 

Pal.  Hail  to  you,  my  father,  whom  I  never  hoped 
(to  see). 

Daem.  Blessings  on  you  !  how  delighted  I  am  to 
embrace  you  ! 

Trac.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  since  this  (happy 
meeting)  has  fallen  to  your  lot  in  your  mutual  affection. 

Daem.  Take  hold  of  it  then,  if  you  can,  and  carry 
the  trunk  into  the  house,  Trachalio. 

Trac.  Behold  the  misfortunes  of  Gripus  !  Since  this 
event  has  turned  out  badly  for  you,  Gripus,  I  congratulate 
you. 

Daem.  Come,  my  daughter,  let  us  go  to  your  mother, 
who  can  better  discover  this  matter  from  you  by  tests. 
She  had  more  close  dealings  with  you  arid  knew  your 
tokens  better. 

Trac.  Let  us  all  go  indoors,  since  we  are  all  giving 
a  helping  hand  in  common. 

Pal.  Follow  me,  Ampelisca. 

Am.  Since  the  gods  are  kind  to  you,  I  am  delighted. 

[Exetmt  Daemones,  Palaestra,  Ampelisca  and 
Trachalio  into  the  cottage] 

Gr.  [soliloquising:]  Am  not  I  an  unlucky  wretch,  who 
fished  up  that  trunk  this  blessed  day  !  Or  when  I  fished 
it  up,  did  not  hide  it  in  some  lonely  spot.  I  felt  sure, 
by  Jove,  that  a  storm  was  brewing  for  me  in  the  spoil  I 
won,  because  it  came  to^e  in  such  stormy  weather.  I 
suppose  without  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver 
in  it.     What  is  there  better  than  for  me  to  go  from  here 
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indoors  and  secretly  hang  myself,  until  this  fit  of  des- 
pondency passes  off. 

Scene  V. 

Daemon ES.  [soliloquising^  O  immortal  gods,  who  is 
more  lucky  than  I,  who  have  unexpectedly  found  my 
daughter!  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  if  the  gods  wish  any 
benefit  to  happen  to  anyone,  by  some  means  or  other 
that  which  they  have  prayed  for  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
good  ?  I  have  unexpectedly  found  my  daughter  to-day, 
I,  who  never  hoped  or  believed  (such  a  thing  possible). 
I  will  give  her  to  some  free-born  Athenian  youth  of  good 
family,  and  a  kinsman  of  my  own.  I  should  like  him 
therefore  to  be  summoned  hither  to  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  have  ordered  my  slave  to  come  out  here,  that  he 
may  go  to  the  Forum.  I  am  surprised,  however,  that 
he  has  not  come  out  yet.  I  think  I  '11  go  to  the  door. 
What  do  I  see  }  My  wife  is  embracing  and  clasping  my 
daughter  round  her  neck.  This  fondling  is  too  foolish 
and  disgusting. 

Scene  VI. 

[Daemon ES  looks  in  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  and  tells 
Daedalis  to  let  Trachalio  go  and  fetch  Plesidippus.] 

Daem.  It  is  better,  wife,  to  make  an  end  of  your 
kissing  sometime  or  other  ;  and  make  preparations  that 
I  may  offer  a  sacrifice  when  I  come  in,  to  the  household 
gods,  since  they  have  increased  our  house.  There  are 
some  lambs  at  home  and  pigs  for  sacrifice.  But  why, 
good  woman,  are  you  keeping  Trachalio  1  Here  he  is, 
coming  out  of  doors,  just  at  the  right  moment. 

Trac.  Wherever  he  is,  I  will  trace  Plesidippus  out 
and  bring  him  to  you. 


Daem.  You  can  tell  him  how  things  have  fallen  out 
about  my  daughter.  Ask  him  to  leave  other  matters  and 
come  here. 

Trac.  Very  well. 

Daem.  Tell  him  that  I  will  give  him  my  daughter 
for  his  wife. 

Trac.  Very  well. 

Daem.  And  that  I  know  his  father,  and  that  he  is 
a  kinsman  of  mine. 
Trac.  Very  well. 
Daem.  But  hurry  up. 
Trac.  Very  well. 

Daem.  Let  him  be  quick  and  come,  that  a  banquet 
may  be  got  ready. 

Trac.  Very  well. 

Daem.  Is  it  *  very  well '  to  everything  } 

Trac.  Very  well.  But  do  you  know  what  it  is  that 
I  want  of  you,  that  you  remember  as  you  promised,  that 
this  day  I  should  be  a  free  man  1 

Daem.  Very  well. 

Trac.  Be  so  good  as  to  prevail  on  Plesidippus  to 
emancipate  me. 

Daem.  Very  well. 

Trac.  And  let  your  daughter  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
him.     She  will  easily  win  his  consent. 

Daem.  Very  well. 

Trac.  And  that  Ampelisca  may  marry  me  when  I  'm 
a  free  man. 

Daem.  Very  well. 

Trac.  And  that  I  may  feel  my  services  repaid  in 
deed. 

Daem.  Very  well. 

Trac.  Is  it  '  very  well '  to  everything  } 
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Daem.  Very  well,  I  am  giving  you  tit  for  tat.  But 
be  off  to  the  city  at  once  and  get  back  here. 

Trac.  Very  well.  I  shall  soon  be  here  again  ;  do 
you  in  the  meanwhile  make  all  other  arrangements  that 
are  necessary. 

Daem.  Very  well.  May  Hercules  send  ill  fortune 
upon  him  for  all  his  '  welling ' ;  he  has  so  filled  my  ears 
with  it.     Whatever  I  said  was  *  Very  well' 

Scene  VII. 
[Enter  GRlPUS/r^w  the  cottage^ 

Gr.  How  soon  may  I  speak  with  you,  Daemones } 

Daem.  What 's  the  matter,  Gripus  } 

Gr.  About  that  trunk  ;  if  you  are  wise,  be  wise,  keep 
what  good  the  gods  give  you. 

Daem.  Does  it  seem  right  to  you,  that  what  belongs 
to  another  person  I  should  call  my  own } 

Gr.  Do  you  call  that  another  person's  what  I  have 
found  in  the  sea  } 

Daem.  So  much  the  better  for  the  loser  (that  you 
found  it).    There  is  no  more  reason  that  the  trunk  should 

be  yours. 

Gr.  This  is  the  reason  that  you  are  poor  because  you 
are  too  much  of  a  saint. 

Daem.  O  Gripus,  Gripus,  in  the  life  of  men  there  are 
very  many  traps  in  which  men  are  deceived  by  trickery. 
And  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  is  bait  put  on  them, 
which,  if  any  greedy  person  greedily  swallows,  he  is 
caught  in  the  trap  through  his  own  greediness.  The 
man  who  is  carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  cautiously  on 
his  guard,  is  allowed  to  enjoy  for  a  long  time  that  which 
he  has   honestly  acquired.     That   plunder   which   you 


recommend  will,  I  think,  be  taken  as  plunder  in  such  a 
way  as  to  depart  with  greater  wealth  than  it  brought  {i.e. 
the  possessor  will  be  fined  for  illegal  retention).  What  ? — I 
conceal  what  I  know  was  brought  to  me  as  another's 
property.^  By  no  means  will  your  humble  servant 
Daemones  do  that.  Sensible  masters  must  always  be 
on  their  guard  against  this,  as  is  most  right,  not  to  be 
partners  m  wrong-doing  with  their  servants.  Except 
when  gambling  I  don't  care  for  winning  anything. 

Gk.  I  have  looked  on  as  a  spectator,  when  comic 
actors  uttered  wise  sayings  in  this  wise  manner,  and 
gained  applause  when  they  had  displayed  these  rules  of 
wisdom  to  the  audience.  But  when  they  went  each  to 
their  several  homes  there  wasn't  one  of  such  a  character 
as  they  had  recommended. 

Daem.  Go  indoors,  don't  be  troublesome,  keep  your 
tongue  in  restraint.  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  any- 
thing, don't  be  mistaken. 

Gr.  Then  I  pray  the  gods  that  whatever  is  in  the 
trunk,  whether  gold  or  silver,  may  all  become  dust  and 
ashes. 

Daem.  There  you  have  the  reason  why  masters  have 
wicked  servants.  For  the  fellow,  if  he  had  come  across 
another  slave  would  have  implicated  the  latter  as  well  as 
himself  in  the  theft.  While  he  would  think  that  he  had 
gained  some  plunder,  he  would  himself  during  that  time 
be  plunder  to  another — plunder  would  lead  to  plunder. 
Now  I  will  go  indoors  and  sacrifice.  Afterwards  1  will 
order  dinner  to  be  cooked  for  us  at  once. 

Scene  VIII. 

[Enter  PlesIDIPPUS  mid  Trachalio /r^w  the  tozun.] 
Ples.  Recount  all  your  news  to  me  again,  Trachalio, 
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my   life,   my  freedman,   nay    rather,   my   father!     Has 
Palaestra  found  her  father  and  her  mother? 

Trac.  She  has. 

Ples.   And  she  is  my  fellow-countr>'woman  ? 

Trac.  I  imagine  so. 

Ples.  And  she  is  to  marry  me  ? 

Trac".   I  believe  so. 

Ples.  Do  you  reckon  that  he  will  betroth  her  to  me 

to-day } 

Trac.  Yes,  I  reckon  so. 

Plks.   And  .shall  I  congratulate  her  father  for  having 

found  her  ^ 

Trac.  I  reckon  so. 

Ples.  And  her  mother .? 

Trac.  I  reckon  so. 

Ples.  What  do  you  reckon  .> 

Trac.   I  reckon  what  you  ask. 

Ples.  Tell  me,  then,  at  how  much  you  reckon  it  ? 

Trac.  What  I,  reckon  .  .  . 

Ples.    I  am  here  to  answer  my  name,  mark  you  ; 

close  your  reckoning. 
Trac.   I  reckon  so. 
Ples.  Supposing  I  run  ? 
Trac.  I  reckon  (you  may). 
Ples.  Or  go  thus,  quietly  .' 
Trac.  1  reckon  you  may. 
Ples.  Must  I  salute  her,  too,  on  my  arrival  ? 
Trac.  I  reckon  you  must. 
Ples.  Her  father  too  ^ 
Trac.  I  reckon  so. 
Ples.  Her  mother  afterwards  ? 

Trac.  I  reckon  you  should.     And  what  afterwards.? 
Ples.  Shall  1  on  my  arrival  embrace  her  father  ? 
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Trac.  1  reckon  not. 
Ples.  Her  mother  ? 
Trac.  I  reckon  not. 
Ples.  The  girl  herself.? 
Trac.  I  reckon  not. 

Ples.  Confound  him,  he  has  stopped  the  review  ; 
now  when  I  want  him  to  reckon  he  does  not. 

Trac.  You  are  out  of  vour  mind.     Follow  me. 
Ples.  Take  me,  my  patron,  where  you  like. 

ACT  V.    Scene  I. 

[Enter  "Labrax  /rom  the  town,  complaining  of  his 

misfortunes?^ 

Lah.  What  other  human  being  is  there  alive  this 
blessed  day  more  wretched  than  myself,  whom  Plesidip- 
pus  has  just  defeated  in  an  action  before  the  property 
commissioners.  Palaestra  has  just  been  taken  from  me 
by  their  decision.  I  do  believe  that  slave-dealers  were 
created  for  the  delight  (of  others),  so  delighted  are  all  if 
the  slave-dealer  meets  with  any  misfortune.  Now  I  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Venus  to  look  after  the 
other  (slave)  who  is  mine,  that  I  may  take  her  off  at 
least — the  remnant  that  is  left  of  my  property. 

Scene  H. 

[Enter  G\<IV\]^  from  the  cottage,  preparing  for  festivities^ 

Gr.  By  Jove,  you  will  never  see  Gripus  alive  this 
evening  unless  the  trunk  is  restored  to  me. 

Lab.  I  am  done  for  directly  I  hear  a  trunk  men- 
tioned .  .  .  my  heart  thumps  at  my  breast  like  a  stake. 

Gr.  This  villain  is  free ;  while  to  me,  who  held  the 
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fish-net  in  the  sea  and  took  out  the  trunk,  do  you  refuse 
to  give  anything. 

Lab.  By  the  immortal  gods,  this  man's  words  have 
made  me  prick  up  my  ears. 

Gr.  ril  soon  give  notice  in  every  direction  in  letters 
an  ell  long,  "  If  anyone  has  lost  a  trunk  with  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver  in  it  let  him  come  to  Gripus."  You  shall 
not  carry  it  off  as  you  expect. 

Lab.  By  Jove,  the  fellow  knows  who  has  got  my 
trunk,  I  must  approach  him.  Ye  gods,  I  implore  you, 
help  me. 

[Some  one  calls  GRIPUS/r^w  wit/iin] 

Gr.  Why  arc  you  calling  me  back  indoors  ?  I  want 
to  clean  this  thing  here  in  front  of  the  door.  This  object 
must  have  been  made  of  rust  and  not  of  iron,  the  more  I 
clean  it  the  redder  and  thinner  it  grows.  It  is  surely 
bewitched  ;  it  crumbles  away  so  in  my  hand. 

Lab.   How  do  you  do,  young  man  } 

Gr.  The  gods  save  you,  with  your  uncropped  head ! 

Lab.  How  goes  it  1 

Gr.  But  it  shall  be  cleaned. 

Lab.  How  are  you  } 

Gr.  And  what  are  you  }     Are  you  a  medico,  pray  } 

Lab.  Nay,  by  Jove,  I  am  something  one  letter  more 
than  a  medico. 

Gr.  Then  )ou  are  a  mendicant  (beggar) } 

Lab.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Gr.  So  I  should  judge  from  your  appearance.  But 
what  do  you  want } 

Lab.  In  this  very  night  that  is  past,  I  and  another 
suffered  shipwreck ;  I  lost  my  all,  wretched  that  I  am. 

Gr.  What  did  you  lose  .'* 


Lab.  a  trunk  containing  much  gold  and  silver. 
Gr.  Do  you  remember  at  all  anything  that  was  in 
the  trunk  which  was  lost  ? 

Lab.  What  is  the  good,  if  it  is  lost } 
Gr.  Still.  ... 

Lab.  Enough  of  that,  let  us  talk  of  something 
else. 

Gr.  But  supposing  I  should  know  the  man  who  has 
i     found  it.     I   want  to   know  from   you    the   marks   (of 
identification). 

Lab.   There  wer^  800  pieces  of  sterling  gold  in  a 
purse,  besides  100  staters  with  Philip's  head  on  them, 
^  •  separate,  in  a  leather  bag. 

"  Gr.  The  booty,  by  Jove,  is  great.     I  shall  get  a  fine 

share.  All  the  gods  are  looking  on  me  favourably.  I 
shall  get  off  with  a  good  lump.  No  doubt  the  trunk  be- 
longs to  this  man.     Go  on,  and  tell  me  the  rest. 

Lab.  a  sterling  talent  of  silver  of  full  weight  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  purse,  besides  a  bowl,  a  tankard,  a 
pitcher,  a  jug,  and  a  ladle. 

Gr.  Dear  me.  You  really  had  some  valuable 
treasures. 

Lab.  a  melancholy  description  and  a  most  deplorable 
one  is  *'to  have  had,"  and  not  to  have  anything  (left). 

Gr.  What  would  you  be  willing  to  give  to  the  man 
who  traces  this  out  for  you,  and  gives  you  information. 
Tell  me  quickly,  at  once. 

Lab.  300  didrachms. 

Gr.  Rot! 

Lab.  400. 

Gr.  Rotten  cobwebs ! 

Lab.  500. 

Gr.  Empty  acorns ! 
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Gr.  You  mention  tiny  weevils. 

Lab.  I  will  give  700. 

Gr.  Your  mouth  is  burning,  and  you  are  now  cooling 
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Lab.  I  will  give  you  1000  didrachms. 

Gr.  You  are  dreaming. 

Lab.  I  make  no  advance  on  that.     Be  off  with  you. 

Gr.  Listen  to  me,  then.     If  once  I  go  away,  I  shall 

not  be  here. 

Lab.  Will  you  take  1 100  .^ 

Gr.  You  are  asleep. 

Lab.  Tell  mc  how  much  you  ask } 

Gr  a  sum  to  which  you  need  not  add  anything 
against  your  will ;  a  full  talent,  not  a  three  obol  piece 
must  be  wanting.     Come  now,  say  "  yes  "  or  ''  no  "  at 

once.  ,  ,       __        ,    ,, 

Lab.  As  you  like  ;  I  see  it  is  inevitable.     You  shall 

have  your  talent.  ,  .  •  ^ 

Gr.  Come  this  way  then,  I  want  Venus  here  to  bmd 

you  by  an  oath. 

Lab.  Command  me  what  you  please. 

Gr.  Touch  this  altar  of  Venus. 

Lab.  I  am  touching  it. 

Gr.  You  must  swear  by  Venus  here. 

Lab.  What  shall  I  swear  ? 

Gr.  What  I  bid  you. 

Lab.  Dictate  anything  you  like.  [Aside]  I  shall 
not  need  to  be  beholden  to  anyone  for  what  I  have 
of  my  own  (U  I  don't  mind  swearing ;  it  comes  easy 

to  me). 

Gr.  Catch  hold  of  the  altar,  then. 

Lab.  I  am  holding  it. 


Gr.  Swear  that  you  will  give  me  the  money  on  that 
very  day  on  which  you  get  possession  of  the  trunk. 

Lab.  Be  it  so. 

Gr.  "Venus  of  Cyrene,  I  invoke  thee  as  a  witness. 

Lab.  *'  Venus  of  Cyrene,  I  invoke  thee  as  a  witnes.s. 

Gr.  **  If  that  trunk  which  I  lost  on  board  ship  .  .  .  . 

Lab.  "  If  that  trunk  which  I  lost  on  board  ship  .... 

Gr.  "  I  shall  find  safe  with  the  gold  and  silver  .... 

Lab.  "  I  shall  find  safe  with  the  gold  and  silver  .... 

Gr.  "  And  it  shall  come  into  my  hands  .... 

Lab.  "  And  it  shall  come  into  my  hands  .... 

Gr.  "  Then  I  declare  to  Gripus  here  (say  these  words 
and  touch  me)  .... 

Lab.  "  Then  I  declare  to  Gripus  here,  that  you  may 
listen  to  me  O  Venus  .... 

Gr.  "  I  will  give  him  a  full  talent  of  silver  at  once." 

Lab.  "  I  will  give  him  a  full  talent  of  silver  at 
once." 

Gr.  If  you  deceive  me  in  anything,  say,  *'  May  Venus 
destroy  you  in  your  calling,  body  and  soul,  root  and 
branch."  You  shall  take  this  imprecation  home  with  you 
in  the  precise  form  in  which  you  shall  have  sworn  it. 

Lab.  And  if  I  shall  have  done  any  wrong  against 
that,  I  entreat  thee,  O  Venus,  that  all  slave-dealers  may 
be  miserable. 

Gr.  It  shall  still  be  so,  even  if  you  keep  your  oath. 
You  wait  here.  I  will  soon  get  the  old  man  out,  and 
then  you  must  ask  him  at  once  for  the  trunk. 

Lab.  If  he  should  restore  the  trunk  ever  so  much  to 
me  to-day  I  do  not  owe  him  a  single  three-obol  piece. 
The  decision  remains  with  me  what  my  tongue  shall 
swear.  But  I'll  keep  silent.  Here  he  is  coming  out, 
and  bringing  the  old  man. 
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[Enter  Gripus  and  Daemones  from  the  cottage.     The 
latter  brings  zvith  him  the  trunk  ivhich  is  in  dispntc^ 

Gr.  Follow  here.  Where  is  that  slave-dealer  ?  \To 
Labrax]  Hark  ye,  there  you  have  him  ;  that's  the  man 
who  has  your  trunk. 

Daem.  I  have  it,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  in  my  pos- 
session ;  and  if  it  is  yours  you  may  have  it.  All  things 
as  they  were  each  of  them  in  it  will  be  given  to  you  safe 
and  sound.     Take  it,  if  it  is  yours. 

Lab.  O  heavens,  it  is  mine  !  So  glad  to  see  you,  my 
precious  trunk  ! 

Daem.  Is  it  yours } 

Lab.  Do  you  ask  me }  Even  if  Jove  was  once  the 
owner  it  is  mine,  nevertheless. 

Daem.  Everything  within  is  safe.  Onh-  a  jewel-case 
has  been  taken  out  with  some  trinkets,  by  means  of 
which  I  have  to-day  discovered  my  daughter. 

Lab.  Who  is  it } 

Daem.  Palaestra,  who  was  your  (slave),  has  been 
found  out  to  be  my  daughter. 

Lab.  Oh,  good  job  too !  I  am  deli^i^hted,  since  the 
matter  has  turned  out  so  luckil)-  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes. 

Daem.  That  glib  remark  of  yours  I  don't  believe. 

Lab.  Nay,  by  Jove,  that  you  ma\'  know  that  I  am 
delighted,  you  need  not  give  me  a  three-obol  piece  for 
her.     I  let  you  off. 

Daem.  You  are  really  too  kind  \ironical\ 

Lab.  No,  it  is  you  that  are  so  kind. 

Gr.  Hullo,  there  !  have  you  got  your  trunk  at  last } 

Lab.  Yes,  I  've  got  it« 


Gr.  Be  quick  then.  --  „ 

Lab.  What  shall  I  be  quick  about  t 
Gr.  To  pay  me  the  money. 

Lab.  I  'm  not  going  to  give  you  anything,  nor  do  I 
owe  you  anything. 

Gr.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  .^  Your  are  not  in 
my  debt } 

Lab.  No,  indeed. 

Gr.  Not  I  }     Have  you  not  sworn  to  me } 

Lab.  I  have  sworn,  and  will  swear  now  if  it  suits  my 
purpose.  The  oath  has  been  invented  for  preserving 
property,  not  for  parting  with  it. 

Gr.  Be  kind  enough  to  ^\v^  me  a  full  talent  of  silver, 
you  utter  rascal. 

Daem,  Gripus,  what  is  that  talent  which  you  are 
demanding  from  that  fellow.^ 

Gr.  He  swore  that  he  would  give  it  me. 
Lab.    'Tis  my  humour  to  take  oaths.     Are  you  a 
high  priest  (to  punish)  my  perjury.^ 

Daem.  Why  did  he  promise  you  this  money  1 
Gr.   If  I  restored  this  trunk  into  his  hands  he  pro- 
mised on  oath  to  give  me  a  full  talent  of  silver. 

Lab.  Name  someone  with  whom  I  may  go  before  an 
arbitrator,  if  (as  }'ou  say)  you  have  not  made  a  fraudu- 
lent compact,  and  \{  I  am  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old. 
Gr.  Take  it  before  this  man  (as  judge). 
Lab.  No,  I  must  have  someone  else. 
Daem.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  take  away  the  trunk 
from  him  unless  I  shall  have  proved  him  in  the  wrong. 
Did  you  promise  him  this  sum  } 
Lab.   I  admit  it. 

Daem.    What  you  have  promised   my  slave  is  by 
rights   my  own.      Do    not   imagine.   Pander,   that   you 
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are  going  to  try  an\'  of  your  pander's  tricks  with  me. 

You  can't  do  it. 

Gr.  Did  you  think  that  you  had  got  hold  of  a  man 
you  could  cheat?  The  money  must  be  paid  down  on 
the  spot,  good  sterling  coin.  I  will  hand  it  over  at  once 
to  my  master  here,  that  he  ma\'  give  me  my  freedom. 

Daem.  Since  I  have  been  generous  towards  you,  and 
it  is  through  mv  exertion  that  this  property  of  yours  has 
been  saved 

Gk.  [interrupting].  Na\s  rather  through  mine.  Don't 
you  say  it  is  your  doing. 

Daem.  If  you  have  any  sense  \'ou  will  hold  your 
tongue.  [To  LAliRAX]  Then  it  befits  you  with  similar 
generosity  to  do  a  favour  to  me,  to  whom  you  are  under 

an  obligation. 

Lab.    Am    1   to  understaad  that  your  request  is  a 

recognition  of  my  rights  .-^ 

Daem.  Strange  indeed  that  I  should  not  be  trying 
to  secure  from  you  your  right  at  my  own  cost. 

Gr.  I  am  saved.  The  slave-dealer  is  wavering  ;  my 
freedom  is  in  sight. 

Daem.  That  man  found  this  trunk.  He  is  my  slave, 
and,  moreover,  I  have  saved  this  property  for  you,  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  included. 

La15.  I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  as  for  the  talent  that 
I  swore  to  give  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 

take  it. 

Gr.  Hark  ye ;  give  it  to  me,  then,  if  you  are  in  your 

right  mind. 

Daem.  [To  GripUs]   Will  you  be  quiet,  or  not .? 

Gr.  You  pretend  to  be  upholding  my  interests;  your 
generosity  is  towards  yourself  You  shall  not  swindle 
me  of  that  b>'  Jove,  even  if  1  have  lost  the  other  prize. 


Daem.  You  shall  be  well  beaten  if  you  add  one  word 
to  what  you  have  said. 

Gr.  Well,  come  along,  kill  me  off  if  you  like  !  I  shall 
never  under  any  circumstances  hold  my  tongue,  unless  I 
am  silenced  with  the  talent. 

Lab.  He  is  concerned  for  }'our  interest ;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Daem.  Come  this  way,  slave-dealer. 

Lab.  Very  well. 

Gr.  Do  it  openl}-;  I  don't  like  murmuring  or  w^hisper- 
ing  to  be  going  on. 

Daem.  Tell  me  what  you  paid  for  that  other  girl, 
Ampelisca. 

Lab.  2000  drachmae  {\  of  a  talent)  was  what  I  paid 
down. 

Daem.  Should  you  like  me  to  make  \'ou  a  handsome 
offer  > 

Lab.  Very  much. 

Daem.  I  will  divide  the  talent  into  two. 

Lab.  Thank  you. 

Daem.  You  may  take  one  half  for  the  other  girl 
that  she  ma)'  be  free ;  g\w^  the  other  half  here  {i.e.  to 
me). 

Lab.  By  all  means. 

Daem.  In  return  for  that  half  I  will  give  Gripus  his 
freedom,  bv  means  of  whom  \'ou  found  vour  trunk,  and 
I  mv  daughter. 

Lab.  Very  well.     I  am  much  obliged. 

Gr.   How  soon  is  the  money  to  be  given  to  me  } 

Daem.  The  mone\^  has  been  paid,  Gripus,  I  have  it. 

Gr.  By  Jove,  but  I  had  rather  it  were  I. 

Daem.  You  see  there  's  nothing  for  \'ou  here,  don't 
hope  for  it.     I  want  you  to  excuse  Labrax  from  his  oath. 
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Gr.  I  am  dished,  by  Jove  !  I  am  hanged  if  I  do  not^ 
hang  myself.    You  will  never  cheat  me  again  after  to-day. 

Daem.  You  must  dine  here  to-day,  slave-dealer. 

Lab.  Very  well ;  I  accept  the  invitation. 

Daem.  Follow  me,  both  of  you,  indoors.  Spectators, 
I  would  invite  you  also  to  dinner  unless  I  intended  to 
give  nothing,  and  there  is  no  meat  at  home,  and  indeed 
if  I  did  not  think  that  you  had  been  invited  elsewhere  to 
dinner.  But  if  you  wish  to  give  hearty  applause  to  the 
play,  all  of  you  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  come  to  my 
house  and  make  a  night  of  it.  You  shall  both  dine  with 
me  here  to-day  [to  Labrax  afid  Gripus]. 

Lab.  Certainly. 

Daem.  [to  Spectators]  Now  for  your  applause! 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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